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SKETCH  OF  THE  AUBURN  ACADEMY 

a  paper  read  before 
The  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society 
March  28,  1894 
BY  BENJAMIN  B.  SNOW 


SKETCH  OF  THE  AUBURN  ACADEMY 

BY  BENJAMIN  B.  SNOW 

Any  man  who  assumes  to  address  the  public  should  not 
apologize  for  shortcoming's.  I  wish  to  say  in  extenuation, 
however,  that  the  early  records  of  the  academy  have  either 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  the  memories  of  the  few  people  who 
should  be  familiar  with  its  early  history  are  defective,  and 
I  have  had  to  be  dependent,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  the 
files  of  old  newspapers  for  the  early  history  of  the  academy. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  it  became  settled,  began  to  be  dotted  all 
over  with  academies.  T  suspect  that  the  prompting  there- 
to came  from  New  England,  for  Central  and  Western  New 
York  were  largely  indebted  to  that  section  for  pioneers. 
Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  New  England  states 
had  begun  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, notably  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
founded  in  1778, and  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  founded  about  the  same  time,  both  of  which  have 
been  and  are  still  eminent  for  their  excellence.  Doubtless 
similar  institutions  less  noted  were  to  be  found  in  many 
New  England  communities,  for  whatever  his  faults,  Pilgrim 
or  Puritan,  the  New  Englander  has  always  been  a  staunch 
advocate  of  education.  It  was  this  spirit  that  those  who 
migrated  to  the  wilds  of  New  York  brought  with  them. 

The  little  hamlet  which  in  later  years  grew  to  be  the 
village  and  still  later  the  city  of  Auburn  had  been  planted 
here  in  the  wilderness  scarcely  a  score  of  years,  when  the 
question  of  providing  suitable  facilities  for  educating  their 
children  confronted  the  pioneers.  In  the  interval  between 
the  advent  of  Colonel  Hardenbergh  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  the  year  1792  and  the  year  IS  10,  Auburn  had 
become  the  county  seat  of  Cayuga  County.  The  rude 
cabins  of  the  early  settlers  had  given  place  to  more  stately 
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mansions.  The  forests  had  been  cleared  away  and  many 
of  the  industries  essential  to  a  civilized  community  had 
been  established.  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  visited  the  village 
in  1810,  says:  M  It  contains  three  tanneries,  three  dis- 
tilleries, one  coach  maker,  two  watchmakers,  four  taverns, 
two  tailors,  six  merchants,  three  shoemakers,  two  po  tash  - 
eries,  two  wagonmakers,  three  blacksmiths,  two  chair- 
makers,  three  saddlers,  three  physicians,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  an  incorporated  library  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes."  A  somewhat  curious  conglomeration 
of  the  contents  of  the  little  village.  He  adds  that  it  has 
"about  ninety  houses,  a  postoffice,  the  Court  House  and 
the  County  Clerk's  Office.  Auburn  has  no  church.  The 
Court  House  is  used  for  divine  worship." 

Another  authority  adds  the  following  industries  for  the 
same  date. :  "  Five  saw  mills,  four  grist  mills,  two  fulling 
mills,  two  carding  machines,  one  smithy,  and  one  oil  mill  " 
— the  last  being  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  from  flax- 
seed, which  was  an  important  product  of  this  section  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

It  is  probable  that  the  village  at  this  time  contained 
some  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  schoolmaster 
had  already  come,  and  a  few  rude  school  houses  had  been 
erected  in  the  village  and  vicinity.  But  among  the  pioneers 
were  men  who  knew  the  value  of  better  schools,  some  who 
had  had  more  or  less  Academic  training  in  their  youth  in  the 
distant  homes  from  which  they  came,  and  none  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  substantial 
education. 

So  in  the  fall  of  1810  these  men  came  together  and 

Resolved,  That  an  Academy  would  not  only  be  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  village,  but  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
neighboring  and  adjacent  towns  and  villages. 

This  resolution  savors  a  little  of  a  disposition  to  advance 
the  material  interests  of  the  village  rather  than  the  intel- 
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lectual,  but  the  true  spirit  of  the  prime  movers  manifests 
itself  a  little  later  when  the  organization  is  completed. 

This  was  before  the  era  of  free  schools,  and  the  question 
at  once  confronted  the  projectors — Whence  are  the  funds 
to  carry  out  this  undertaking-?  A  committee,  consisting" 
of  William  Bostwick,  Dr.  Hackaliah  Burt  and  David 
Brinkerhoff,  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a 
building  fund.  The  shares  were  fixed  at  $20  each,  and  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  subscription  that  it  should  not  be 
binding  until  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  had 
been  taken. 

The  committee  evidently  acted  promptly  and  vigorously. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1810,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, William  Bostwick,  started  the  ball  by  a  subscription 
of  $200.  He  was  followed  by  Robert  Dill  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $400.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1811,  less  than  a 
month  from  the  time  they  started  the  subscription  list,  the 
committee  reported  two  hundred  and  five  shares  taken, 
amounting  to  $4,100.  A  list  of  the  subscribers  is  appended. 
It  contains  one  hundred  nineteen  names  and  the  subscrip- 
tions vary  from  one  share  to  twenty. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1811,  the  subscribers  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  "Auburn  School  Association,"  set- 
ting forth  their  object  in  their  articles  of  association  as 
follows  : 

WE,  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  taking  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  LITERATURE  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
that  it  affords  nourishment  to  virtue,  and  the  only  means 
of  rational  and  social  happiness  ;  and  having  also  consid- 
ered that  the  present  state  of  the  population  of  the  village 
of  Auburn  and  its  vicinity  requires  a  literary  institution, 
equal  in  magnitude  to  an  ordinary  academy,  which  by  its 
respectability  may  hereafter  induce  an  incorporation,  have 
associated  and  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  such  an  institution,  and  have  contributed 
for  that  purpose  the  sums  annexed  to  our  respective  names. 

The  organization  of  the  association  was  effected  with 
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Elijah  Miller,  David  Buck,  Noah  Olmsted,  Joseph  L.  Rich- 
ardson, John  H.  Cumpston,  John  Sawyer,  Jehiel  Clark, 
David  Hyde  and  David  Horner  as  the  first  trustees. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1811 Robert  Dill  conveyed  to 
William  Bostwick,  David  Higgins,  Hackaliah  Burt,  Elijah 
Esty  and  Thomas  Wright,  in  trust  for  the  stockholders  of 
the  association,  five  and  three-quarters  acres  of  land  on  the 
west  side  of  North  street,  including'  the  present  High  School 
site.  The  lot  fronted  on  North  street  from  the  center  of 
the  present  Chapel  street  nearly  to  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  vS.  W.  Reed  and  extended  west  forty-eight  rods.  By 
the  terms  of  the  articles  of  association,  Mr.  Dill  was  to 
have  fifty  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  association,  valued  at 
$20  each,  in  consideration  of  his  donation  of  the  site. 

The  trustees  at  once  took  measures  to  secure  the  erection 
of  the  needed  building-.  Messrs.  Bradley  Tuttle  and  Jehiel 
Clark  took  the  contract  and  during:  the  summer  and  fall 
following-  completed  it  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Association  February  3,  1812. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  his  history  of  Auburn,  thus  describes  it : 

The  Auburn  Academy,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the 
broad,  well  shaded  field  that  ran  back  nearly  to  the  present 
State  street,  was  a  plain,  old-fashioned,  three -story  brick 
building:,  sixty  feet  long-  by  twenty  wide,  surmounted  by 
an  open  belfry.  The  walls  outside  were  pencilled,  the 
woodwork  was  white  and  the  shingled  roof  colored  brown. 
The  first  two  stories  were  divided  into  two  rooms  each  by 
a  hall  through  the  center  ;  the  upper  story  formed  one  large 
room,  into  the  sides  of  which  seats  were  fastened  and  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  long,  double  writing  desks, 
with  benches  on  each  side.  The  primary  department  was 
on  the  first  floor.  The  various  rooms  were  wanned  by 
roaring  wood  fires  in  the  quaint  old  fireplaces,  the  large 
room  having  one  of  these  at  each  end.  The  writing  desks 
were  furnished  with  tops  covered  with  loose  sand,  in  which 
the  youthful  searchers  after  knowledge  took  their  first 
writing  lessons.  Discipline  was  maintained  with  the  ferrule, 
and  disorder  punished,  either  by  shutting  up  the  disobe- 
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dient  in  a  closet  in  perfect  darkness,  or  by  subjecting-  them 
to  solitary  confinement  in  a  deep  hole  left  by  the  builders 
in  the  wall,  next  the  fireplace. 

The  building*  being-  in  readiness  for  opening-  the  school, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1812,  the  trustees  advertise  for 
teachers  as  follows  : 

The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday,  April  22,  1812. 

ACADEMICAL  TUITION.— AUBURN  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

With  much  satisfaction  the  trustees  of  the  Auburn  School 
Association,  inform  the  public  that  their  new  buildings 
commonly  called  the  Auburn  Academy,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars 
immediately  on  the  procurement  of  suitable  instructors. 
Those  adequate  to  the  undertaking  in  a  first-rate  academy, 
by  producing-  proper  credentials,  and  applying-  to  the  trus- 
tees, will  find  liberal  encouragement.  Three  or  four  are 
wanted,  whose  competency  is  required  unquestionable  as 
respects  his  or  her  abilities  or  character.  All  applications 
or  addresses  to  any  or  either  of  the  trustees  will  be  attended 
to. 

By  Order, 

J.  H.  CUMPSTON,  Sec'y. 

Auburn,  Jan.  23,  1812. 

Meantime  the  educational  interests  of  the  community 
seem  not  to  have  been  wholly  neglected,  as  appears  from 
the  following  advertisements  in  the  local  paper  : 

The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday ,  April  22 \  1812 \ 
EDUCATION 

Reading  at  12s.  Penmanship,  14s.  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, the  English  Language  and  Elocution,  16s.  Sur- 
veying, Trigonometry,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  at 
24s  per  quarter.  Correctly  taught  at  his  School  apartments, 
by  the  public's  most  humble  servant, 

EBENEZER  DUTTON,  A.  B. 

Auburn,  March  23,  1812. 
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The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday ,  April  22 ',  1812. 

CAYUGA  ACADEMY. 

Young*  gentlemen  may  study  with  advantage  in  this  in- 
stitution under  its  present  arrangement  most  of  the  Sciences 
usually  taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  division  of  it  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of 
young  ladies,  various  branches  of  female  education  are 
satisfactorily  taught. 

The  several  studies  of  the  first  division  during  the  last 
year  were  Reading,  Penmanship,  English  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying, 
Mensuration  and  the  elements  of  Euclid. 

And  those  of  the  young  ladies'  department  were  Reading, 
Penmanship,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Ornamental  Needlework,  Painting,  Drawing,  etc. 

The  number  of  different  students  in  this  academy  during 
the  late  year  was  one  hundred  and  ninety. 

The  price  of  board  varies  from  1  dollar  25  cents  to  1  dol- 
lar 75  cents  per  week,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
student . 

The  liberal  patronage  this  institution  is  receiving  from 
gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  country  encourage  its 
immediate  guardians  to  spare  no  effort  to  render  it,  in 
every  respect,  deserving  of  the  countenance  and  support 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

E.  BURNHAM,  Clerk. 

Aurora,  April  21,  1812. 

The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday ',  Septeynher  16,  IS  12. 

ONONDAGA  ACADEMY. 

The  public  are  informed  that  an  academy  will  be  opened 
at  Onondaga,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  late  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Fairfield.  All  branches  of  study  usually 
pursued  at  colleges  will  be  taught  here  ;  and  the  trustees 
natter  themselves  that  from  the  known  abilities  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  convenient  situation  of  the  institution  and 
their  own  personal  attention  it  will  become  as  useful  a 
Seminary  of  education  as  any  in  the  Western  district.  Con- 
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venient  board  will  be  provided  for  scholars  from  abroad  at 
as  low  rates  as  can  be  atforded.  Price  of  Tuition  for  the 
languages  and  higher  branches  of  Literature,  dolls.  4  per 
quarter  ;  Grammar,  Geography  and  Mathematics  and  other 
Academical  studies,  dolls.  3  ;  Common  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic,  dolls.  2. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WM,  H.  SAB  IN,  Clerk. 

Onondaga,  Sept.  7,  1812. 

The  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  secure  a  teacher  proved 
successful,  as  appears  from  the  following  : 

The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday ',  June  17,  1812. 

To  the  Public — Sensible  that  those  belonging  to  this 
village  and  every  friend  of  science  are  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  commonly  called  *  *  The 
Auburn  Academy,"  of  which  we  have  the  honor  of  direc- 
tion, it  is  thought  expedient  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  since  its  erection.  An  instructor  (Mr.  J. 
Foote),  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  the  last  com- 
mencement, has  been  employed  for  one  year  from  the  first 
of  May.  Previous  to  opening  his  school  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Lancastrian  system  of  education  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  that  he  should  visit  the  Lancastrian  school  in 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. Upon  his  return,  testimonials  were  exhibited  of  his 
attendance  in  the  above  mentioned  school,  and  capacity 
to  organize  a  school  upon  the  same  plan.  The  school  in 
this  village  will  commence  on  Monday  next,  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  academy,  until  the  upper  one  can  be  pre- 
pared. As  to  the  particular  advantages  of  the  new  system 
we  can  only  mention  a  few  ;  excepting  we  shall  soon  con- 
vince every  parent,  by  the  improvement  of  his  child  in 
whatever  may  render  it  more  agreeable  to  himself  or  use- 
ful to  society.  In  spelling,  a  pause  is  made  between  each 
letter,  by  which  a  proper  sound  is  given  it ;  and  syllabic 
reading  is  used,  which  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  Scholars 
begin  to  write  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read,  and  become 
so  habituated  to  it,  that  good  writing,  which  is  very  desir- 
able, is  much  promoted  by  the  Lancastrian  system.  In 
consequence  of  monitors  and  monitresses,  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  advance  the  scholars  under  their  care,  the  small 
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scholars  receive  more  attention  than  they  could  from  the 
instructor,  while  the  latter  can  devote  his  to  the  monitors 
and  monitresses.  The  offices  and  badges  which  are 
obtained  by  merit,  produce  that  ambition  and  emulation 
which  are  necessary  to  mental  improvement.  With  regard 
to  the  Lancastrian  system  of  government,  neither  the  feel- 
ing's of  sensibility  nor  parental  affection  are  wounded  by 
corporeal  punishment ;  but  the  most  cordial  attachment 
exists  between  the  instructor  and  pupil.  Punctuality  in 
attending"  school  is  obtained  because  the  monitors  are 
pleased  with  the  teaching,  and  the  small  ones  with  being- 
taught  by  them,  in  preference  to  the  instructor,  while  the 
honors  of  the  school  are  conferred  upon  those  who  con- 
stantly attend  it.  We  will  not,  however,  be  particular, 
but  it  is  evident  such  a  school  must  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  this  village.  The  assimilating  influence  of  it  will 
be  very  great  ;  in  consequence  of  children  assembling  in 
the  same  room,  being  instructed  by  the  same  person,  and 
having  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those 
branches  of  science  by  which  the  mind  is  expanded  and 
public  happiness  increased.  Attachments  formed  in  youth 
being  the  most  permanent,  a  society  of  young  people  will 
be  formed,  among  whom  friendship  will  be  enjoyed  and 
the  social  virtues  cherished.  We  anticipate  the  time  when 
the  public  advantages  of  this  institution  will  afford  pleasure 
to  the  proprietors,  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  what- 
ever exertions  are  now  made  to  establish  it.  Let  each 
individual  of  this  village  reflect  how  much  depends  upon 
his  individual  patronage.  The  institution  is  now  in  its 
infancy  ;  it  now  wants  your  support ;  though  in  a  short 
time  it  may  support  itself  ;  and  the  reputation  of  it  be  such 
that  your  children  will  be  proud  to  declare  the  place  of  their 
nativity  and  the  academy  at  which  they  were  educated. 
For  the  Trustees  of  the  "Auburn  School  Association." 

D.  HORNER,  Pres't, 

J.  H.  CUMPSTON,  Sec'y. 

Auburn,  June  12,  1812. 

The  school  was  opened  Monday,  June  15,  1812,  as 
appears  from  the  following  in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
Western  Federalist  for  Wednesday ,  June  17,  1812 : 
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COMMUNICATION. 

On  Monday  went  into  operation,  instruction  in  the 
Academy  in  this  village,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Foote 
(a  regular  graduate  of  that  ancient  seminary  of  Connecticut, 
Yale  College),  from  whose  talents  in  literary  science, 
much  is  to  be  appreciated  of  advantage  to  the  pupils.  The 
highly  celebrated  system  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  which  is  acquir- 
ing such  unparalleled  fame  throughout  Great  Britain  for 
accelerating  instructive  knowledge  to  the  infantile  mind,  is 
to  be  put  in  immediate  operation  ;  from,  which  we  may 
anticipate  everything  that  is  profitable  to  children  in  the 
early  parts  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  consolatory  to  their 
parents.  We  doubt  not  succeeding  generations  will  be 
filled  with  plaudits  to  the  name  of  Lancaster,  as  well  as 
the  promoters  of  this  institution  (sic)  in  this  new  part  of 
the  world. 

The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  Lancastrian  system 
of  teaching  which  had  been  adopted,  warrant  a  brief  notice 
of  it,  especially  since  it  has  long  been  out  of  use.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  of  England,  who  adapted 
it  from  a  system  of  one  Dr.  Bell.  The  latter  got  his  idea 
from  the  natives  of  India.  Lancaster  pushed  the  system 
vigorously  in  his  own  country,  where  it  became  very  popu- 
lar, particularly  with  the  laboring  classes.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  Lancaster  came  to  this  country  and 
introduced  his  system  here  and  in  Canada.  It  was  received 
with  much  favor,  and  the  reputation  of  its  success  doubt- 
less induced  the  trustees  to  give  it  a  trial.  But  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  brief  career.  The  main  features  of  the  sys- 
tem were  the  employment  of  older  scholars  as  monitors, 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  mechanical  drill  by  means  of 
which  these  young  teachers  were  made  to  impart  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to  large  numbers 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  our  older  residents  tells  me  that 
a  feature  of  the  system  in  spelling  was  to  put  stress  upon 
each  letter  of  a  word  and  add  to  it  by  a  marked  gesture  of 
the  forefinger  as  each  letter  was  named.  Lancaster  died 
in  New  York  in  1838,  from  the  effect  of  an  accident. 
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On  the  12th  of  January,  1813,  a  new  Board  of  Trustees 
was  elected  in  which  appear  the  names  of  E.  T.  Throop 
and  Horace  Hills,  and  two  only  of  the  original  trustees, 
Elijah  Miller  and  David  Horner,  are  retained.  Whether 
this  should  be  construed  as  indicating  a  change  of  policy 
I  have  no  means  of  determining,  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  Mr.  J.  Foote,  "a  regular  graduate  of  that  ancient 
seminary  of  Connecticut,  Yale  College,"  did  not  prove  a 
success  ;  at  least  he  did  not  continue  throughout  the  year 
for  which  he  was  employed.  In  March,  1813,  the  trustees 
advertise  as  follows  : 

The  Western  Federalist,  Wednesday March  10,  1819 . 

An  burn  Lancastrian  School  wTill  commence  on  Monday » 
the  15th  inst.  in  the  upper  room  or  hall  of  the  Academy 
prepared  for  the  above,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anson 
Munn,  who  has  produced  satisfactory  credentials  to  the 
trustees  of  his  competency.  Those  wishing  to  send  or  at- 
tend, will  apply  to  Mr.  Munn,  at  the  Lancastrian  Hall,  who 
is  authorized  to  receive  scholars  from  the  above  date  at 
the  following  price,  viz.  : 

doll.  cts. 

For  A,  B  and  C  Monosyllable  at  10  per  qr 

Trisyllable  with  the  use  of  Slates  and  Pencils,  1  50 
Reading  and  Writing,  2  0 

Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  2  50 

As  Mr.  Munn  with  the  assistance  of  the  trustees  fur- 
nishes all  necessaries  in  the  school  room,  any  damages  by 
the  scholars  must  be  paid  one  day  after  the  same  are  assest. 

Mr.  E.  Button  continues  teaching  the  higher  branches, 
as  also  the  lower  in  the  usual  or  common  mode  at  former 
prices.  (See  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Auburn  Lan- 
castrian and  Academical  schools) — A  deduction  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Mr.  Button's  bills,  will  be 
allowed  (to  stockholders  only)  on  their  prompt  payment 
three  days  after  the  presenting  such  bills.  Each  share  to 
represent  a  scholar. 

D.  HORNER,  Sec'y. 

Auburn,  March  8th,  1813:  * 

Mr.  E.  Button  is  doubtless  the  same  gentleman  who  was 
conducting  a  private  school  in  the  village  at  the  time  the 
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academy  was  opened.  The  patrons  of  the  school  seem  to 
have  been  dilatory  in  the  payment  of  tuition  and  are  sharply 
reminded  of  it  in  the  following  notice  in  The  Western  Fed- 
eralist, Wednesday ,  February  17 ',  1813. 

Notice  :  All  persons  indebted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Auburn  School  association  for  tuition,  are  hereby  notified 
that  Reuben  Porter  is  authorized  to  receive  payment.  And 
that  all  accounts  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  March 
next  will  be  put  in  suit. 

JOHNH.  CUMPSTON,  Sec'y. 
Auburn,  Feb.  15,  1813. 

The  slender  record  upon  which  I  have  thus  far  mainly 
relied  for  the  facts  which  I  have  presented  here  fails  me. 
The  years  1814,  1S15  and  1816  are  a  blank  except  as  tra- 
dition comes  to  the  rescue.  I  find  by  the  records  at  Albany, 
that  the  Auburn  Academy  was  incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  February  14,  1815.  How  long  Mr.  Dut- 
ton  conducted  the  school  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Mr.  Hall's  history  records  that:  "  In  1816,  the  wind,  en- 
tering a  broken  window,  carried  coals  from  a  fireplace  out 
into  one  of  the  rooms  and  the  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground."  This  was  doubtless  in  the  winter  or  spring  of 
1816. 

Noble  D.  Strong  was  principal  when  the  building  was 
burned.  July  30,  1816,  Mr.  Strong  publishes  a  card,  thank- 
ing those  who  have  entrusted  him  with  the  instruction  of 
their  youth,  since  the  destruction  of  the  academy,  as  their 
patronage  has  partially  atoned  for  his  loss  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. He  requests  his  patrons  to  pay  up  by  August  3d,  as  he 
intends  to  leave  town  on  the  5th.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Mr.  Strong  was  retained  as  principal,  for  a  later  notice  is 
to  the  effect  that  "  Noble  D.  Strong,  being  again  engaged 
as  principal  of  the  Academy,  will  open  a  school  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1816,  in  Mr.  Van  Anden's  brick  building 
a  few  rods  west  of  the  Turnpike  bridge."  This  was  the 
store  next  east  of  the  present  Cayuga  County  Bank  building. 
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February  18  and  19,  1817,  the  semi-annual  examination 
of  the  Auburn  Academy  is  advertised  to  be  held  at  the 
Court  House,  Noble  D.  Strong-,  preceptor. 

On  the  15th  day  of  September,  1817,  William  Bostwick, 
David  Higgins  and  Hackaliah  Burt  convey  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Auburn  Academy  the  lands  conveyed  to  them  in 
trust  by  Robert  Dill  the  31st  of  January,  1811. 

I  find  no  mention  of  the  academy  for  some  time,  except 
a  notice  dated  March  4,  1818,  for  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
on  the  11th,  with  reference  to  a  further  endowment.  A 
similar  notice  dated  April  26,  calls  for  a  meeting-  May  8. 
Nothing-  seems  to  have  resulted  from  these  meetings  and 
the  school  seems  to  have  been  discontinued.  In  the  interim 
private  schools  flourished.  Noble  D.  Strong-  advertises  to 
open  a  select  school  on  the  5th  of  May,  1817,  limited  to 
sixteen  scholars,  location  not  given,  and  April  8,  1817,  he 
advertises  to  continue  his  select  school  under  the  name  of  the 
"Auburn  Latin  School."  C.  Ten  Eyck  opens  a  school 
Nov.  3,  1817,  in  the  building:  west  of  C.  Coe's  hotel.  Wm. 
M.  Col  ton  announces  that  he  will  open  a  school  Feb.  2, 
1818,  in  the  school  room  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Howard 
"  in  a  yellow  building-  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  house."  This  building  stood  at  the  junction  of 
Franklin  and  Market  streets  on  the  site  of  the  present  City 
Hall. 

1819,  Nov.  5,  E.  Howard  advertises  that  he  has  "  opened 
his  school  as  formerly  on  the  academy  gTeen,  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  trustees  ;  scholars  will  be  re- 
ceived who  do  not  belong-  to  the  association."  It  might 
be  inferred  from  this  that  theretofore  the  privileges  of  the 
school  had  been  limited  to  members  of  the  association. 

In  the  Cayuga  Republican  of  Feb.  27,  1S22,  the  following 
editorial  appears  : 

We  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  village 
and  the  county  adjacent,  that  there  is  apparently  a  spirit 
awakened  among  us  to  do  something  to  revive  the  academ- 
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ic  institution  in  this  place.  The  concerns  of  this  institu- 
tion have  been  too  long-  neglected,  and  we  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  behold  it  arise  from  ruins 
and  under  brighter  auspices  than  ever  before  become  a 
highly  ornamental  and  useful  establishment.  And,  as  the 
subject  is  agitated,  we  hope  something  effectual  will  be 
accomplished.  By  a  notice  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  seen  a 
meeting  of  citizens  is  requested  on  the  subject,  at  Coe's 
hotel,  on  the  7th  of  March  next. 

In  the  same  issue,  D.  Horner,  secretary,  calls  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  at  Coe's  hotel  on  Thursday,  March  7,  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.  and  Jos.  T.  Pitney,  D.  Brinkerhoff  and  Eze- 
kiel  Williams  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Auburn  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Auburn  Academy,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  said  institu- 
tion and  for  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  rebuilding  of 
said  academy." 

I  find  no  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference, 
but  it  evidently  resulted  in  some  decisive  action,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  notice  : 

AUBURN  ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  sus- 
pended for  several  years  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  build- 
ing by  fire,  will  again  be  opened  on  the  23d  of  October  inst. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  recommence,  are 
such  as  to  promise  special  advantages  to  the  youth  who 
may  resort  to  it  for  instruction. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Strong,  A.  M.,  formerly  preceptor  of  this 
institution  and  late  of  Cortland  Academy,  is  elected  prin- 
cipal. As  a  scholar  and  a  successful  instructor,  Mr.  Strong 
is  too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.  His  literary 
attainments,  his  experience  in  the  business  of  instructing 
and  his  talents  for  government  entitle  him  to  our  highest 
confidence ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  under  his  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  the  institution  will  soon  attain  a 
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standing"  among-  the  first  in  our  country  for  celebrity  and 
usefulness. 

Tuition  at  S3. 00  to  $4.00. 

Board  can  be  had  as  low  as  at  any  academy  in  the  state. 

BSf"  For  admission  and  board  apply  to  Mr.  Strong-. 

JOHN  H.  BEACH, 
HORACE  HILLS, 
JOSEPH  T.  PITNEY, 
Executive  Com. 

Auburn,  Oct.  15,  1822. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  continued,  for  Mr. 
Strong  advertises  an  examination  of  the  students  of  the 
academy,  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  19  and  20,  1824. 
It  would  appear  that  some  disagreement  arose  about  this 
time. 

Mr.  Horner  as  secretary,  calls  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
at  Griswold's  hotel  for  May  14,  1S24,  at  3  p.  M.,  "  on  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  the  institution."  This  meeting  was 
successively  adjourned  to  June  3,  June  26,  July  31  and 
August  5.  If  anything  came  of  these  repeated  meetings 
or  possibly  failures  to  meet,  the  chronicler  of  the  times 
neglected  to  make  it  public.  The  citizens  seem  to  have 
become  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  academy  trustees. 
The  Cayuga  Republican  of  October  20,  1S24,  contains  the 
following : 

AUBURN  ASSOCIATE  ACADEMY. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Auburn,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  the  center 
of  the  county,  a  literary  establishment,  founded  on  the 
basis  of  morals  and  religion,  and  conducted  on  correct  and 
liberal  principles,  have  associated  themselves  together  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  13th  of  September  last  they  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, and  chose  the  following  gentlemen  trustees  of  the 
academy,  to  wit:  John  H.  Beach,  Elezar  (sic)  Hills, 
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Horace  Hills,  Samuel  Cumpston,  John  H.  Hardenbergh, 
James  S.  Seymour  and  William  Brown. 

The  board  of  trustees  have  appointed  the  Rev.  Noble  D. 
Strong:  principal  of  the  said  academy.  They  are  happy  to 
-state  their  entire  confidence  in  his  qualifications  for  the 
office  ;  and  they  trust  they  have  made  such  arrangements 
as  to  protect  and  secure,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  morals 
of  the  youth  intrusted  to  their  care.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  appointed  the  following-  gentlemen  a  visiting 
and  examining  committee,  to  wit: 

Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Professor  Henry 
Mills,  Rev.  D.  C.  Lansing,  Rev.  C.  P.  WyckofF,  Conrad 
TenEyck  and  Ebenezer  Hoskins,  esquires. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  20th  of  October, 
instant.    Terms  of  tuition  $3  and  $4  per  quarter. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  trustees, 

M.  L.  R.  PERRINE,  Pres't, 
SAMUEL  CUMPSTON,  Sec'y. 
Auburn,  Oct.  18,  1824. 

This  notice  is  repeated  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  24,  1824, 
with  the  following  addition  : 

N.  B. — The  school  is  taught  in  the  building  of  the  Theo- 
logical seminary,  where  Mr.  Strong  has  been  teaching  for 
two  years  past. 

We  certify  that  we  have  for  some  time  been  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Strong,  and  believe  him  to  be  highly 
qualified  for  the  business  of  instruction  and  cheerfully 
recommend  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  publick. 

JAMES  RICHARDS, 
D.  C.  LANSING, 
HENRY  MILLS. 

Auburn,  Nov.  17,  1824. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  Seymour,  Jr.,  I 
have  been  given  access  to  some  papers  left  by  the  late 
James  S.  Seymour,  among  which  I  find  a  subscription  list, 
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dated,  Nov.  12,  1824,  signed  by  John  H.  Beach  and  others, 
reading: : 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  promise  to  pay 
the  amount  by  us  subscribed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Auburn 
Associate  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  them  to 
furnish  the  room  now  occupied  by  their  teacher  with 
stoves,  tables  and  benches,  etc. 

And  another  dated  January  2,  1826,  reading- : 

We  the  subscribers  agree  to  pay  the  amount  by  us  sub- 
scribed respectively  to  James  S.  Seymour,  treasurer  of  the 

Auburn  Associate  Academy ' '  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing- the  contingent  expenses  of  said  society. 

The  amount  subscribed  on  the  first  paper  was  $30,  all  of 
which  is  marked  "paid."  The  second  subscription 
amounted  to $59,  of  which  $57  seems  to  have  been  collected. 
Mr.  Seymour  as  treasurer  methodically  accounts  for  the 
$87.  The  chief  items  of  expense  were  $15  to  Orson  Bennett 
for  stove  pipe.  Isaac  A.  Selover,  $16.56  for  fitting-  up 
Academy  room.  J.  T.  Pitney  for  rent  in  1826,  $30,  and 
the  balance  went  to  Horace  Hills  for  four  months'  use  of 
large  stove  $3  and  other  items. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  Theo- 
logical seminary  building  in  1824,  and  in  Dr.  Pitney's 
rooms  from  7  November,  1825  to  7  May,  1826,  and  was 
probably  discontinued  when  the  academy  was  rebuilt. 

In  the  same  issue  which  contains  the  announcement  of 
the  "Associate  Academy"  appears  the  following  notice: 

AUBURN  ACADEMY. 

The  trustees  of  the  Auburn  academy  announce  to  the 
public  that  their  school  which  has  been  taught  for  two  years 
past  by  the  Rev.  Noble  D.  Strong  is  removed  from  the 
Theological  seminary,  and  will  be  opened  on  Monday  the 
22d  inst.  at  their  academy  rooms,  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  North  street,  opposite  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  E. 
Williams.  Their  school  will  be  placed  under  the  immedi- 
ate care  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  A.  Savage,  A.  B . , 
late  principal  of  the  academy  at  Delhi,  in  the  county  of 
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Delaware.  From  the  well  established  reputation  of  Mr. 
Savage  as  a  preceptor,  the  trustees  entertain  the  highest 
confidence  that  perfect  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  all  who 
may  place  their  children  under  his  tuition.  Terms  of 
tuition  $3  for  English  and  $4  for  Classical  students.  Board- 
ing at  a  moderate  price  may  be  secured  in  respectable 
families,  for  scholars  coming  from  a  distance.  Application 
for  admission  to  be  made  to  either  of  the  trustees  or  pre- 
ceptor. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

D.  HORNER,  Sec'y. 

Auburn,  16th  Nov.,  1824. 

The  foregoing  notice  is  republished,  April  4,  1825,  with 
the  addition  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Principal  has  employed 
a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  penmanship,  who  will 
attend  statedly  at  the  academy  room . ' '  The  price  of  tuition 
will  not  be  increased  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement. 
The  ' '  academy  rooms  ' '  were  doubtless  in  the  building  on 
the  "  academy  green,"  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  in 
1819,  a  wooden  building  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Academy  street,  at  the  junction  with  North  street  where 
the  old  "  Stone  Bottom  "  subsequently  stood. 

Whether  the  organization  of  the  Associate  Academy 
was  a  result  of  a  disagreement,  between  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  and  Mr.  Strong  or  other  cause  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  Mr.  Strong,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  academy,  does  not  appear 
to  have  renewed  his  connection  with  it.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  Auburn,  as  I  find  a  notice  May  3,  1826, 
that  the  summer  term  of  the  Associate  Academy  will  com- 
mence May  15,  at  the  academical  rooms  opposite  E.  Hills' 
store — N.  D.  Strong,  principal,  and  one  of  Nov.,  1827,  of 
Mr.  Strong's  "select  school."  Meantime  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  advertise  Sept.  16,  1825,  that  the  academy 
will  be  opened  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Bennes 
Glover  as  preceptor,  October  2,  at  their  academy  rooms 
near  the  Presbyterian  church.    This  was  the  building 
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before  mentioned  as  standing:  on  the  site  of  the  present 
City  Hall.  This  notice  was  continued  until  October  26, 
when  the  trustees  announce  that  ' '  the  academy  has  been 
opened  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Savage  as  preceptor  "  in  the  rooms  above  specified. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1826,  the  trustees  announce  that 
the  Academy  will  be  opened  May  1,  "  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ballard  as  preceptor,"  in  the  same  rooms. 

Two  months  later,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1826,  John  C. 
Rudd,  announces  that  "the  subscriber,  having  been 
appointed  principal  of  this  institution,  may  be  expected  to 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  about  the  15th  of 
Jul}'.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  his  settlement  in  Auburn 
he  will  present  to  the  public  a  plan  of  the  school  he  pro- 
poses to  superintend  with  an  outline  of  the  studies  to  be 
attended  to.  In  the  meantime,  he  deems  it  respectful  to 
offer  some  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  charge  he  has 
undertaken.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  he  will  make 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  female  school. 
John  C.  Rudd." 

Here  follow  a  half  dozen  testimonials,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  most  interesting:  From  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott,  of  the  United  States  Army  : 

Eliz.  Town,  June,  1826. — With  Dr.  Rudd,  who  proposes 
to  take  charge  of  the  Auburn  Academy,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  during  which 
he  has  taught  a  classical  school  at  the  parsonage  house  in 
this  place.  His  zeal  and  abilities  as  an  instructor,  together 
with  his  attention  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  schol- 
ars, have  been  warmly  commended  by  all  who  have  visited 
his  school.  This  humble  testimony  to  his  merits  I  have 
frequently  given  to  friends  in  distant  parts  of  the  Union. 
It  is  now  cheerfully  offered  to  the  public. 

WINFIELD  SQOTT. 

Following  the  testimonials  is  a  note  from  Dr.  Rudd  to 
the  effect  that  ' '  For  further  information  reference  may  be 
had  to  Mr.  Edward  Ballard,  now  attached  to  the  Academy." 
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It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ballard  had  been  "attached  "  to 
the  academy  simply  to  keep  it  in  existence  till  Dr.  Rudd 
could  take  charge.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Hall's  history  of 
Auburn  that  Rev.  Dr.  Rudd  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
church  in  this  city  from  December,  1826,  to  September, 
1833,  so  that  here  as  in  Elizabeth  Town  he  was  acting-  in 
the  double  capacity  of  rector  and  teacher. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1825,  Dr.  Rudd  advertises  : 
M  School  for  Young-  Ladies — An  apartment  of  the  Auburn 
Academy  is  now  devoted  to  a  female  school.  The  various 
branches  of  education  usually  taught  in  such  schools  will 
be  attended  to  by  the  principal,  assisted  by  a  lady  who  has 
had  experience  in  teaching-,  John  C.  Rudd,  principal." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1827,  Dr.  Rudd  announces  that 
4<  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  students  in  the 
Auburn  Academy  will  commence  on  Monday  next,  April  2, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. ,  and  be  continued •  daily  through  the 
week.   Trustees,  parents  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend. ' ' 

Evidently  the  trustees  had  been  bestirring"  themselves, 
for  near  the  close  of  this  year  a  new  academy  building  was 
completed.  Whether  it  was  the  popularity  of  the  school 
under  Dr.  Rudd's  administration,  or  the  danger  that  the 
site  would  revert  to  the  Dill  estate,  if  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal gift  were  not  complied  with,  does  not  appear,  but 
doubtless  one  or  both  of  these  causes  had  much  to  do  in 
securing  the  new  building.  Nor  do  I  find  any  record  of 
how  the  funds  were  raised  to  defray  the  expense.  It  would 
seem  that  some  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  heirs 
of  Mr.  Dill  by  which  some  funds  were  realized  from  sales 
of  portions  of  the  original  lot.  I  find  deeds  of  about  this 
date,  from  the  trustees  to  various  parties,  of  lots  on  North, 
Chapel  and  Garden  streets,  parts  of  the  original  grant, 
from  which  they  realized  nearly  $2,500,  which  sum  doubt- 
less went  into  the  building  fund.  These  sales  reduced  the 
size  of  the  lot  to  what  it  was  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1866. 
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In  the  Cayuga  Republican  of  Nov.  7,  1827,  a  notice  is 
published  to  the  effect  that  "  The  new  building-  erected  by 
the  trustees  of  this  institution  not  being-  completed  the 
schools  are  reopened  in  the  old  building:  for  the  present." 

To  accommodate  those  who  may-  wish  to  patronize  the 
female  school  attached  to  the  academy  two  teachers  are 
provided — Miss  Ray  opens  her  school  in  the  north  room 
of  the  old  building*  and  Miss  Haines  commences  hers  at  the 
corner  of  the  Episcopal  church  yard.  The  principal  of  the 
academy  will  bestow  an  equal  portion  of  his  time  daily 
upon  each  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  institution. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November  the  following-  notice  is 
published  : 

AUBURN  ACADEMY. 

The  new  building-  erected  by  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion is  now  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  schools  to 
commence  there  on.  Monday,  December  3d.  No  efforts  will 
be  spared  by  the  principal  to  render  this  institution  worthy 
of  the  public  patronage,  and  to  secure  to  those  who  become 
members  of  it  an  honorable  and  gratifying"  improvement 
in  Literature  and  Science.  The  various  departments  will 
be  provided  with  competent  teachers.  Besides  ample  pro- 
vision for  a  common  English  school,  there  will  be  a  separate 
apartment  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnag-es.  As  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  present  themselves  a 
distinct  department  will  be  formed  for  mathematical  studies 
and  a  thorough  course  for  the  more  advanced  students  in 
Arithmetic.  Early  measures  will  be  taken  to  secure 
instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with 
apparatus  for  lectures  and  experiments  in  a  room  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  There  will  be  arrangements 
made  as  early  as  practicable  for  the  establishment  of 
female  schools  upon  the  most  advantageous  plan,  under 
suitable  teachers.  Temporary  apartments  are  provided 
for  these  schools  until  the  rooms  designed  for  them  are 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  general  inspection  and 
superintendence  of  the  school  the  subscriber  will  devote  a 
portion  of  his  daily  attention  to  the  examination  of  classes 
from  the  different  departments,  in  his  own  room,  where 
he  intends  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  general  improve- 
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ment  and  with  a  particular  view  to  the  aid  of  young:  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
teaching-  common  and  district  schools. 

JOHN  C.  RUDD,  Principal. 
Auburn,  November  28,  1827. 

Mr.  Rudd  was  a  fluent  advertiser  but  his  English  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day  for  men  in 
the  station  he  occupied. 

In  the  same  issue  is  a  notice  of  Mr.  Noble  D.  Strong's 
select  school,  which  is  interesting-  as  giving  a  list  of  the 
text-books  used  in  such  schools.  They  are  :  "  Goodrich's 
&  Morse's  .Geography  ;  Dabol's  &  N.  Pike's  Arithmetics  ; 
Murray's  or  Kirkham's  Eng.  Gram.  ;  Adam's  Lat.  and 
the  Gloucester  or  Valpey's  Greek  Gram. ;  Hardy's  Corderi, 
and  Viri  Romae  ;  Historia  Sacra  ;  Caesar  ;  Cicero  (Ora- 
tions and  De  Oratore)  ;  Livy  ;  Horace  ;  Salust  (szc)  and 
Tacitus  ;  Greek  Testament  ;  Minora  ;  Majora,  Xenophon 
and  Homer;  Playfair's  Euclid;  Gummere's  Surveying; 
Day's  Algebra;  Simson's  Conick  Sections;  Bowditch 
Navigation;  Ferguson's  Astronomy ;  Enfield's  Nat.  Phil- 
osophy ;  Tytler's  History  ;  Blair's  or  Jamieson's  Rheto- 
rick,  Pailey's  3  Nat.  Theology  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity 
and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Hedge's  or  Jamieson's  Logick  ; 
and  Stewart's  Metaphy sicks.  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling, 
Speaking,  Composition  and  Bookkeeping  will  be  attended 
to." 

This  is  a  somewhat  formidable  course  for  a  secondary 
school,  more  even  than  that  proposed  by  the  modern 
"  committee  of  ten." 

The  school  being  installed  in  its  new  quarters,  continued 
under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Rudd  until  1830,  when  a 
notice  dated  May  25,  announces  that  the  school  has  opened 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Taylor.  This  was  the 
venerable  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Taylor  who  died  in  this  city  in 
1885,  in  the  101st  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to 
have  continued  with  the  school  until  1832.  In  1831  Dr. 
Rudd  seems  also  to  have  been  connected  with  it. 
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In  April,  1832,  the  trustees  published  the  following 
notice  : 

AUBURN  ACADEMY. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  have  the  satisfaction  of 
informing:  the  public  that  they  have  placed  it  under  the 
care  of  Allen  Fisk,  Esq.,  late  of  Troy,  as  principal  who 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  day  of  May  next 
when  the  several  departments  of  the  academy  will  open 
for  the  reception  of  students.  The  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science  taught  in  such  institutions  will 
receive  due  proportions  of  attendance  {sic).  To  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  a  conspicuous  place  will  be 
assigned  ;  and  the  course  pursued  as  extensive  and  thorough 
as  that  of  any  similar  school  in  the  State.  Instruction  will 
be  also  given  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  some 
knowledge  of  which  the  increasing  demands  of  commercial 
intercourse  render  essential  to  a  finished  education.  The 
mathematics,  especially  in  so  far  as  connected  with  sur- 
veying, engineering  and  other  departments  particularly 
interesting,  at  the  present  day,  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  will  not  be  neglected.  Lectures,  on  geology, 
chemistry,  &c,  will  be  given  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  academy  require.  Particular  care  will  be  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  young  persons,  whether  male  or 
female,  who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
teachers.  All  the  departments,  English,  Classical  and 
Female  will  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  established  in  strict  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  well  tried 
reputation  of  Mr.  Fisk  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  his 
long  experience  and  success  as  a  teacher,  connected  with 
the  fact  that  his  entire  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
institution  as  an  instructor  by  profession,  give  the  trustees 
great  confidence  in  recommending  the  Auburn  Academy 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public  generally,  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  village  in  particular.  Terms  of  tuition  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  quarter. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

T.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Pres't, 
HORACE  HILLS,  Sec'y. 

Mr.  Fisk  continued  with  the  school  until  1836  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  William  Hopkins. 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  Cayuga  Patriot  of  May, 
1833,  is  interesting-  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  methods  of 
the  school  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  : 

AUBURN  ACADEMY. 

A  public  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  English  and 
Classical  departments  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the 
academy  on  Friday  last.  The  performances  were  highly 
creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  In  fact,  no 
less  was  expected  by  those  who  have  noticed  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  Auburn  Academy  the  past  year, — the 
wholesome  discipline,  correct  views  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion, observable  in  this  institution  since  it  has  been  in  the 
charge  of  its  present  enlightened  principal.  It  is  writh 
great  pleasure  that  we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
prospects  of  this  academy  were  never  better — its  condition 
never  more  sound,  or  more  worthy  of  public  confidence  ; 
for  never  before  has  it  been  so  directly  and  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  its  chief  executive  officer.  The  principal, 
Mr.  Fisk — who  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  domestic 
— resides  with  his  family  in  the  academy  building.  The 
advantage  of  thus  making  the  school  the  home  of  its  guar- 
dian, and  throwing  around  it  the  sanctity  of  the  family 
character,  will  be  obvious  at  once  to  those  who  understand 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  both  upon  the  teacher 
and  the  learner.  The  former  becomes  doubly  interested 
in  keeping  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  institution  pure 
and  wholesome  ;  and  the  latter  is  awed  by  the  recollection 
that  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  member  of  his  teach- 
er's family,  and  consequently  treading  upon  consecrated 
ground. 

But  to  return  to  the  examination.  There  were  two 
classes  in  Virgil,  one  in  Caesar,  two  in  Latin  Reader,  two 
in  French,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Algebra,  one  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  two  in  History,  besides  those  in  the  more 
common  branches.  The  skill  and  promptness  displayed 
in  the  classics  and  in  the  higher  English  departments, 
deserve  much  commendation.  Several  pieces  of  original 
composition  were  read,  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  more 
advanced  authors.  The  declamations  also,  were  listened 
to  with  evident  satisfaction  ;  and  if  discrimination  were 
not  invidious,  those  of  Masters  Harris,  Hulbert,  Sherwood, 
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Richardson,  Hills  and  Miller  might  be  mentioned  as  evinc- 
ing much  promise.  But  what  appears  to  us  as  particularly 
deserving  attention  in  this  school  is  its  classification  and, 
so  to  speak,  its  internal  police,  exhibited  on  the  merit  roll. 
As  this  system  has  not,  we  believe,  been  generally  intro- 
duced into  schools  in  this  vicinity,  a  brief  explanation 
may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  school 
is  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  ages  and  require- 
ments of  the  pupils.  These  classes  are  successively  called 
onto  recite,  and  at  the  close  of  the  recitation,  the  numbers 
are  marked,  in  the  daily  record,  No.  1,2,  3,  etc.,  according 
as  they  happen  to  stand.  At  the  next  recitation,  No.  1 
passes  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  No.  2  takes  the  head, 
thus  all,  if  they  get  their  lessons  perfectly,  will  successively 
obtain  the  mark  of  No.  1  ;  if  any  fail,  the  more  studious 
will  take  advantage  of  that  failure.  At  the  close  of  the 
term,  the  result  of  these  daily  records  are  brought  together 
and  form  what  is  called  the  Merit  Roll,  where  the  members 
of  each  class  take  rank  according  to  the  number  of  primes 
affixed  to  their  names  respectively.  This  roll  also  exhibits 
the  results  of  another  daily  record,  that  of  the  attendance 
and  conduct  of  every  pupil ;  and  as  this  roll  is  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  and  the 
parents  of  the  scholars,  at  the  examination,  we  think  a 
better  method  could  hardly  be  devised,  either  to  encourage 
the  good  or  to  awe  and  restrain  the  bad.  Every  one  can 
see  who  has  been  punctual  in  attendance,  regular  in  con- 
duct, and  diligent  in  studv. — Cayuga  Republican,  May  15, 
1833. 

Mr.  Hopkins  continued  as  principal  of  the  school  until 
March  27,  1854,  when  he  resigned  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Kellom 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  the  month  following. 
May  22,  1854,  Edwin  Pierce  was  chosen  principal  but  de- 
clined. June  5,  1854,  J.  T.  Carey  was  chosen  principal, 
and  conducted  the  school  till  March  20,  1856,  when  he  re- 
signed and  Rufus  Sheldon  succeeded  April  3rd.  George 
W.  Lawton  succeeded  Mr.  Sheldon,  May  18,  1856.  Mr. 
Lawton  resigned  July  15,  1861,  and  his  brother  Charles  D. 
Lawton  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  the  latter  conducted  the 
school  till  April  5,  1864,  when  he  resigned.  In  the  fall  of 
1864  Charles  W.  Bowen  was  chosen  principal,  and  con- 
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ducted  the  school  until  the  spring-  of  1866  when  it  closed 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  High  School  the  January  following. 

I  pass  over  the  long-  and  bitter  controversy  which  pre- 
ceded the  transfer  of  the  academy  property  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1869,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  perti- 
nent to  this  record,  which  I  have  g-athered  from  sources 
other  than  the  newspaper  files,  which  may  be  added,  as 
they  throw  some  light  upon  the  internal  economy  of  the 
school . 

With  the  exception  of  the  decade  between  1839  and  1849, 
when  the  Auburn  Female  Seminary  was  in  existence,  both 
boys  and  girls  seem  to  have  attended  the  school  whenever 
there  was  accommodation  for  both.  The  boys  usually  pre- 
dominated in  numbers. 

A  published  list  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  1823,  gives 
a  total  of  130  names,  of  which  37  were  "misses"  and  93 
were  "masters."  Seven  of  the  "misses"  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  "  masters"  were  classical  scholars.  Among 
the  familiar  names  are  Eliza  Horner,  Hiildah_J£aine, 
Mary  Pitney,  John  C.  Beach,  Dudley  Everts,  Blanchard 
Fosgate,  Charles  J.  Hulbert,  Enos  T.  T.  Martin,  John 
Patty  and  Warren  Worden .  Mr.  Noble  D.  Strong,  A.  M., 
wjas  principal. 

j^Of  the  entire  list  I  know  of  but  one  still  living — Mrs. 
Sheldon,  widow  of  the  late  Butler  Sheldon,  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  list  as  Huldah  Paine.  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  P.  Bacon,  now  living  at  No.  10  Steel  street,  was  an 
attendant  at  the  Academy  when  it  was  burned  in  1816y 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  from  time  to 
time  varied  from  about  100  to  150.  In  the  report  of  the 
school  for  the  year  1854,  the  principal  gives  the  total 
attendance  for  the  year  at  276,  of  whom  149  were  in  attend- 
ance on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  that  year.  The  re- 
ceipts for  tuition  were  $1,425.43.  The  rates  of  tuition  per 
quarter  were  :  For  common  English,   $3.50  ;  for  higher 
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English,  $4  ;  for  Ancient  languages,  $6  ;  for  Modern  lan- 
guages (extra),  $3. 

There  were  three  terms  of  15  weeks  each  at  this  time, 
making  45  weeks  of  school.  But  this  was  reduced  to  44 
weeks  the  year  following. 

The  Academy  was  always  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
receipts  for  tuition  to  pay  current  expenses.  !A  small  sum 
was  received  annually  from  the  literature  fund  of  the 
Regents,  which  in  later  years  was  swelled  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  State,  for  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  common 
school  teachers.  Usually  the  principal  took  the  entire  in- 
come, less  expenses  for  necessary  repairs,  and  paid  his  own 
assistants.  The  Academy  had  to  compete  with  private 
schools  of  which  there  were  a  number  and  some  of  which 
offered  advantages  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

At  length,  after  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act,  and 
the  ' '  Act  to  Regulate  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  Auburn, ' ' 
passed  in  1850,  a  marked  interest  was  developed  in  the 
district  schools  of  the  city.  Heretofore  these  schools  had 
been  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  rural  district  schools  of 
the  period.  But  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Free  School  Act.  Mr.  Lewis  Paddock  was  principal  of  the 
present  Fulton  Street  school,  then  known  as  No.  1  or  the 
*  Bell  school  house."  Mr.  Levi  Johnson  had  left  the 
Academy,  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  assistant 
under  Professor  Hopkins,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Gene- 
see Street  school,  then  known  as  No.  2.  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Williams  was  principal  of  the  North  Street  school,  then 
known  as  No.  4,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Bristol  was  principal  of 
the  present  Seymour  Street  school,  then  No.  5.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Johnson,  these  gentlemen  had  all  been 
educated  at  the  Academy,  and  all  were  excellent  teachers. 
The  high  standing  which  their  schools  attained  drew  to 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  pursuing  elemen- 
tary studies.    And  facilities  were  also  therein  afforded  for 
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the  study  of  Algebra  and  Natural  Philosophy,  usually 
classed  as  advanced  studies. 

The  steady  increase  in  popularity  of  the  public  schools 
told  heavily  upon  the  attendance  at  the  Academy,  and  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  time  when  it  should  succumb. 
The  venerable  and  conservative  element  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  old  organization ,  and 
yielded  only  when  overpowered  by  numbers.  A  younger 
generation  imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
was  unyielding  in  its  determination  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  column,  and  at  length  the  Academy,  as  such, 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  fellow  institutions  throughout  the 
State,  with  rare  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  know,  sooner  or 
later  met  a  similar  fate. 

I  have  the  most  tender  regard  for  the  old  Academy,  for 
within  its  walls  I  obtained  nearly  all  my  preparatory  edu- 
cation. Compared  with  the  schools  of  the  present  day,  its 
accommodations  were  uninviting,  and  its  methods  crude, 
still  I  have  questioned  if  its  results,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  were  not  at  least  equal  to  those  secured  under 
the  modern  regime.  But  it  is  an  institution  of  the  past. 
"  The  King  is  dead — Long  live  the  King." 

In  closing,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  period  during  which  I  attended  the 
academy.  I  entered  the  school  in  September,  1841,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  winter  of  1842,  was  there  con- 
tinuously until  1S47.  My  previous  schooling  had  been  in 
a  country  district  school  supplemented  by  about  two  weeks' 
attendance  at  the  district  school  on  School  Street,  in  this 
city,  and  by  some  six  weeks'  attendance  at  a  private  school 
for  boys  and  girls  kept  by  a  Mr.  Wanzer  at  the  comer  of 
Genesee  and  South  Streets,  in  the  third  story  of  a  building 
which  stood  where  the  Savings  Bank  now  stands.  My 
attainments  at  this  time  were  limited' to  the  ability  to  read, 
to  write  my  name  and  to  ' '  do  sums  ' '  as  far  as  long  division. 
During  the  six  years  that  I  attended  the  Academy,  I 
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completed  sufficient  work  to  secure  my  admission  to  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College  in  the  fall  of  1847. 
Possibly  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Hamilton  were 
not  so  exacting  as  at  the  present  time.  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance simply  to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  which 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
present  day. 

There  were  something  over  a  hundred  pupils  in  the 
school  when  I  entered,  all  of  whom  were  boys  or  young 
men.  A  similar  school  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hull  at  this 
time,  in  the  Columbian  block,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Auburn  House  block,  which  was  largely  attended. 

The  Academy  building  at  this  time  was  substantially 
the  same  externally  as  the  present  Central  Grammar 
School  building  without  the  wings.  The  projecting  roof 
and  the  iron  window  caps  and  sills  have  been  added,  and 
the  front  entrance  has  been  modified.  A  wooden  addition 
for  a  kitchen  extended  from  the  west  side  of  the  building. 
A  well  stood  near  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  family 
vegetable  garden  flourished  just  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
new  High  School  building.  The  large  elms  in  the  lawn 
had  been  set  out  in  the  spring  previous. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  building  is  entirely 
changed.  The  same  hall  extended  through  the  building 
as  at  present,  but  it  was  paved  with  brick  tile .  The  rooms 
of  the  lower  floor,  west  of  the  hall,  were  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  principal  and  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  his  little  daughter,  Agnes.  East  of  the  hall  was  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  room,  with  a  small  room 
off  the  north  end,  where  was  a  somewhat  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  ornithological  specimens  prepared  by  Professor 
Hopkins.  On  the  second  floor,  the  principal's*  guest 
chamber  occupied  the  northwest  corner.  In  the  south- 
east corner  was  a  recitation  room,  used  by  the  temporary 
teachers,  employed  from  time  to  time.  In  this  room,  the 
Honorable  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  then  a  law  student  in 
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Judge  Miller's  office,  inducted  me  into  the  mysteries  of 
Geometry,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Parsons,  likewise  a  law 
student,  taught  me  the  little  French  that  I  ever  knew, 
which  consisted  of  reading  the  "  Life  of  Washington  "  and 
the  M  History  of  Charles  the  XII  of  Sweden  "  in  French. 

The  other  rooms  of  this  floor,  of  which  there  were  four, 
were  devoted  to  students  from  out  of  town  who  usually 
boarded  themselves  therein.  The  entrance  to  the  third 
floor  was  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  where  the  stage 
now  is.  On  each  side  of  this  entrance  were  two  additional 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  non-resident  students. 
A  recitation  room  extended  across  the  east  end  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  present  room.  The  seats  in  the 
main  room  faced  the  west,  and  the  teachers'  platform  was 
at  the  west  end  of  the  room.  This  was  the  rostrum  from 
which  we  4 'spoke  pieces"  and  read  compositions,  and 
here  the  dignitaries  were  seated  on  examination  days. 

Professor  Hopkins  presided  in  the  main  room  and  Levi 
Johnson  in  the  adjoining  recitation  room.  If  the  principal 
was  called  from  his  post,  Mr.  Johnson  was  summoned  to 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  to  preserve  order  during 
the  absence  of  the  principal.  1*755063 

If  I  remember  aright,  there  were  two  examinations 
annually,  conducted  by  or  in  the  presence  of  a  committee 
of  the  trustees.  These  were  state  occasions.  The  vener- 
able Judge  Alfred  Conkling  was  frequently  of  the  com- 
mittee;  and  from  time  to  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Cress- 
well  of  St.  Peter's,  Rev.  G.-  W.  Montgomery  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  Dr.  Blanchard  Fosgate,  Willet  Louns- 
bury,  Stephen  A.  Goodwin  and  others  acted  as  examiners. 

My  recollection  is  that  Professor  Hopkins  usually  con- 
ducted the  examinations,  and  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  sit  upon  the  rostrum  and  look  wise. 
Occasionally  Dr.  Lathrop  would  rouse  himself  and  ponder- 
ously inquire,  ' '  What  is  the  dative  plural  of  filia  ?' '  or  per- 
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haps  ask  the  victim  to  decline  the  noun,  but  as  a  rule  the 
committee  never  ventured  far  from  shore. 

There  were  occasional ' '  exhibitions  ' '  as  they  were  called, 
held  sometimes  in  the  Academy,  sometimes  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  sometimes  in  the  present  City 
Hall. 

The  menu  on  these  occasions  consisted  of  declamations 
and  compositions  by  the  older  boys,  followed  by  congratu- 
latory remarks  by  one  or  more  of  the  dignitaries  present, 
and  the  presentation  of  prizes  to  those  who  had  made  most 
progress  in  their  studies. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  studies,  each  of  the  large 
boys  was  required  either  to  ' '  speak  a  piece  ' '  or  read  a 
composition  upon  alternate  Fridays.  The  requirement 
was  not  always  fulfilled  in  its  spirit.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Foot,  noted  for  his  superior  oratorical 
ability,  ascended  the  rostrum  when  his  name  was  called, 
bowed  gracefully,  recited  :  11  Friends,  I  came  not  here  to 
talk  ' ' — bowed  gracefully  and  retired.  Mr.  Charles  Under- 
wood learned  Scott's  poem  commencing,  "  O  young-  Loch- 
invar  is  come  out  of  the  West,  through  all  the  wide  border 
his  steed  was  the  best,"  which  he  declaimed  persistently 
whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  speak,  until  he  was  excused 
from  further  drill  in  oratory. 

These  recollections  have  a  fascination  for  me  which 
makes  me  linger  too  long  upon  them  and  I  must  hasten  to 
close  my  record.  Professor  Hopkins  assisted  by  Levi 
Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the  school  during  the  entire 
time  of  my  connection  with  it.  Occasional  tramps  would 
come  along-  and  get  up  a  private  class  in  ' '  shorthand  ' '  or 
1 '  mnemoics  ' '  or  other  useless  fad .  At  one  time  Professor 
Eastman,  founder  of  the  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie, 
had  a  large  private  class  in  penmanship. 

The  routine  work  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  present. 
School  opened  at  9  A.  M.,  when  Professor  Hopkins  read  a 
selection  from  the  Scriptures  and  offered  a  prayer.  Then 
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he  not  tm frequently  read  a  selection  from  the  by-laws, 
particularly  the  section  which  read  1 '  All  throwing  of 
sticks,  stones,  snowballs  or  other  missiles  in  or  about  the 
Academy  building  is  strictly  prohibited  ' ' — a  prohibition 
which  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance. It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  "Amen  "  of  the 
prayer  to  be  sharply  followed  by  a  summons  for  some 
luckless  lad,  who  had  been  caught  whispering  or  playing 
during  prayers  to  come  forward  and  pay  the  penalty  for 
his  irreverence.  The  school  continued  till  12  o'clock,  with 
a  fifteen  minute  recess,  reconvened  at  1  o'clock  and  con- 
tinued till  4  with  a  like  recess.  Recess  was  bedlam  let 
loose.  The  entire  school  surged  down  the  stairs  like  a 
drove  of  wild  buffalo.  If  the  conditions  were  right  for 
snowballing,  the  boys  divided  into  two  parties  and  went 
at  it. 

If  a  boy  was  hit  he  must  go  over  to  the  opposite  side.  If 
it  were  the  season  of  marbles,  the  challenge  of  "  First  for 
good"  would  ring  through  the  halls  and  stairways  with 
deafening  din.  During  the  ball  season,  ball  playing  was 
universally  indulged  in.  Corner  ball  and  the  old-fashioned , 
or  Massachusetts,  game  of  baseball  were  the  favorites. 
Parties  would  come  as  early  as  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
play,  and  after  school  the  game  not  unfrequently  continued 
till  dark.  Boys  played  more,  and  more  vigorously,  then 
than  now.  Some  of  the  games  were  rough,  not  so  much 
so  as  the  modern  foot-ball.  May  be  the  boys  were  tougher, 
for  no  one  was  ever  seriously  injured.  There  was  a  game 
called  Poke,"  which  consisted  of  throwing  the  ball  as 
vigorously  as  possible  at  the  most  exposed  and  least  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  fleeing  victim. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  was  soft  and 
muddy  from  the  escaping  frost,  "  snap  the  whip"  was  a 
favorite  amusement.  The  largest  boy  was  the  stalk,  and 
the  lash  dwindled  gradually  down  to  the  "  snapper,"  which 
was  the  smallest  boy,  usually  little  stubby  Tom  Crocker, 
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or  the  slender  Bob  Perry.  As  the  line  was  swung-  around 
by  the  "  stalk,"  the  snapper  would  make  long-  strides  to 
keep  up,  but  in  vain,  and  he  would  be  hurled  several  feet 
heels  over  head  on  the  muddy  lawn.  Roscoe  Conkling 
delig-hted  to  act  as  "stalk."  Roscoe  at  this  time  was 
about  15  years  of  age,  sturdy  and  strong-,  and  as  in  later 
life,  aggressive  and  somewhat  belligerent.  He  took  active 
part  in  all  the  sports.  His  abundant  hair  was  a  pronounced 
red.  He  wore  a  suit  of  gray  cloth,  the  coat  cut  as  a  round- 
about, which  was  the  fashion  for  boys  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  a  model  of  youthful  health  and  vigor.  Quite  in  con- 
trast with  him  was  Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  was  at  that 
time  preparing  for  Union  College.  Slender  and  delicate 
as  a  young  girl  in  appearance,  he  avoided  all  the  rough 
sports  of  the  play  ground.  When  the  school  closed,  with 
an  armful  of  books  he  wended  his  way  homeward  down  the 
side  of  the  yard,  to  avoid  the  rough  jostle  of  the  boisterous 
crowd  of  boys  engaged  in  their  sports.  He  was  always 
pleasant  and  affable,  gentlemanly  and  kind,  but  seemed  to 
instinctively  shrink  from  contact  with  the  more  vigorous 
elements  around  him. 

Another,  Clarence  A.  Seward,  comes  to  mind.  He  was 
preparing"  for  Geneva  College.  He  was  alert  and  active, 
taking  part  in  the  sports  at  times,  but  not  with  the  zest  that 
young  Conkling  did.  He  was  not  so  genial,  somewhat 
distant  in  manner,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
haughtiness. 

Burr  Griswold,  who  subsequently  became  Mr.  Seward's 
partner,  was  straight,  dignified,  quiet  and  studious.  He 
could  "  catch  behind  "  though,  to  perfection  in  a  game  of 
baseball. 

These  photographs  of  memory  have  not  the  charm  for 
you,  my  hearer,  that  they  have  for  me  and  I  must  relieve 
your  patience.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  other,  not 
for  the  distinction  of  which  he  gave  promise  in  school,  but 
for  the  notoriety  to  which  he  subsequently  attained.  This 
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is  Mr.  Charles  Perkins,  who  married  the  deposed  Infanta 
of  Spain.  He  parted  from  her,  and  died  in  Syracuse  a 
year  or  more  ago. 

Professor  Hopkins,  the  principal,  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  but  a  little  inclined  to  stoop.  He  was 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  handle  the  largest  boy  in  school, 
which  was  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  teacher  in 
those  days.  The  rough  and  tumble  tussles  over  the  school 
room  floor,  by  the  way  of  discipline,  in  which  the  boy's 
clothes  suffered  more  perceptibly  than  the  boy  himself,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  living  in  our  community.  Prof. 
Hopkins  was  genial  by  nature,  but  lacked  somewhat  in 
dignity,  which  weakened  his  discipline.  It  was  a  favorite 
joke  with  him  to  go  down  through  the  aisle  with  his  long 
ruler  and  smartly  tap  some  lad  who  was  busy  with  his 
study,  and  then  turn  to  him  in  mock  surprise,  as  if  the 
youth  had  committed  some  unlooked  for  offence.  He  was 
a  good  instructor,  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  and 
he  won  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  preparatory  teacher. 

Levi  Johnson  was  tall,  slender  and  more  delicate  than 
his  superior.  He  was  kind,  gentle,  sympathetic  by  nature, 
and  uniformly  beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils.  He 
rarely  punished,  and  when  he  did  I  doubt  not  that  it  pained 
him  more  than  it  did  the  offender  whom  he  was  disciplining. 

Both  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Johnson  have  been  dead  for 
several  years. 

This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  old  Academy  has  cost  many 
hours  of  research,  but  I  have  been  amply  repaid  for  my 
toil  by  the  many  pleasant  memories  the  task  has  revived. 
Of  the  throng  of  light-hearted  boys  who  half  a  century  ago 
went  in  and  out  its  halls 

14  the  few 

Who  yet  remain  shall  pause  to  view 
These  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days" 

with  mingled  joys  and  sadness  ;  but^  of  the  far  greater 
number,  one  after  another,  with  each  succeeding  year,  has 
been  laid  at  rest 
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"beneath  the  low  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings." 

Mr.  Snow  also  read  a  paper  which  had  come  into  his 
possession  since  writing- his  paper  on  the  Academy  and  the 
reading:  caused  much  merriment,  as  several  of  the  signers 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  paper  was  as  follows  : 
Charles  D.  Lawton : 

Sir  :  We  the  undersigned  students  of  the  Auburn  Acad- 
emy, understanding-  that  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  final 
exhibition  of  this  term  be  given  at  the  Academy  and  as  a 
majority  of  the  speakers  desire  it  be  held  at  Corning  Hall, 
we  ask  that  it  be  given  at  the  latter  place.  And  under- 
standing" that  you  are  unable  from  occupation  and  from  ill 
health  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  hall,  printing- 
programmes,  etc.,  we  also  request  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  from  the  students  to  do  it  themselves, 
being-  willing  to  do  so. 

The  paper  bore  the  signatures  of  such  well  knowm  men 
as  Delamer  E.  Clapp,  A.  W.  Lawton,  Charles  W.  Tuttle, 
W.  W.  Dickinson,  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Henry  Hall,  M.  M. 
Frye,  D.  M.  Dunning-  and  Charles  Hughitt. 


Names  of  Subscribers  to  tbe  Auburn  Academy  Fund, 
December,  1810. 


William  Bostwick 

$200 

Robert  Dill 

$400 

Joseph  Cole 

100 

Lyman  Paine,^. 

40 

David  Buck 

40 

Elijah  Esty 

100 

David  Homer 

240 

John  H.  Cumpston 

40 

John  C.  Jeffries 

20 

Daniel  Grant 

20 

John  Patty 

20 

Jacob  Doremus 

20 

Henry  Pace 

20 

John  H.  Beach 

20 

David  Hyde 

40 

Eleazer  &  Horace 

John  S.  Burt 

20 

Hills 

40 

Bradley  Tuttle 

20 

Israel  Reeve 

40 

Hackaliah  Burt 

60 

Robert  L.  Tracy 

40 

H.  Hughes 

20 

J.  L.  Richardson 

40 

Rufus  Wells 

20 

Caleb  Woodworth 

20 

Edward  Stevenson 

20 

Benj.  Phelps 

20 

David  Higgins 

40 

John  Sawyer 

40 

"Edward  Allen 

20 

Abm.  Carpenter 

10 

Isaiah  Golding 

20 

William  Benton 

20 

Willis  Lathrop 

20 

Isaac  Patchen 

20 

Trowbridge  Allen 

20 

Nathl.  Garrow 

20 

Nathan  Fish 

40 

Moses  Lyon 

20 

Reuben  Cross 

20 

Zenas  Huggins 

40 

Abm.  Drake 

20 

German  Name  unintelli- 

Job Shele 

20 

gible 

20 

Samuel  Bennett 

40 

William  Gray 

20 

Adam  Fries  and 

Stephen  Close 

20 

George  Peterson 

20 

Jonathan  Russel 

40 

John  Demaree 

20 

Henry  Ammerman 

40 

Wm.  W.  Cock 

20 

George  Hudson 

20 

Ephraim  Lockhart 

20 

Noah  Olmsted 

>  80 

Joseph  Grover 

40 

Isaac  Camp 

20 

Clark  Camp 

20 

Asa  Jackson 

20 

Jacob  Bogart 

20 

Barth  Van  Valkenburg 

20 
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THE  ROADS  AND  STREETS  OF  AUBURN 

BY  CHARLES  M.  BAKER 


There  are  so  many  streets  in  Auburn  that  neither  ran 
parallel  with,  nor  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  which 
run  on  two  or  more  courses,  that  a  stranger  in  the  City 
can  seldom  tell  accurately  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
going;  and  even  the  residents  are  apt  to  be -mistaken 
about  the  points  of  compass  when  in  parts  of  the  City 
distant  from  their  homes,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  can 
tell  the  relative  situation  of  various  objects.  Most  of  them 
are  surprised  when  told  that  James  Street  School  is  farther 
south  than  the  Universalis!  Church,  that  Madison  Avenue 
School  is  farther  south  than  Seward  Park,  that  the  E.  D. 
Clapp  Manufacturing  Company's  office  is  farther  south  than 
"  Melrose,"  the  residence  of  George  H.  Nye,  or  Hamilton 
Avenue,  or  that  the  upper  dam  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  east  than  Calvary  Church,  that  Calvary  Church  is 
farther  north  than  the  Wadsworth  Scythe  Factory,  and  that 
the  gateway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  on  State 
Street  is  farther  west  than  the  corner  of  Genesee  Street 
and  Ross  Place.  Few  people  think  of  Mechanic  and  Owasco 
Streets  as  running  on  a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly 
course,  or  of  Genesee  Street  as  running  on  a  northeast- 
erly and  southwesterly  course. 

Among  our  streets  in  which  one  or  more  changes  of 
direction  occur  are  Genesee,  North,  State,  Franklin, 
Owasco,  Mechanic,  Wall,  Clark,  Moravia,  Washington, 
VanAnden,  Seymour,  Cottage,  Perrine,  James,  Anna, 
Frederick,  Frances,  York,  West,  Wadsworth,  Canoga, 
Arch,  Orchard,  Green,  Madison  Avenue,  Easterly  Avenue 
and  Aurelius  Avenue.  So  many  changes  of  course  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  times 
when  the  streets  were  laid  out.  We  formerly  had  higher 
hills  and  deeper  hollows  ;  ravines  to  be  crossed  which  have 
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now  been  filled  up  ;  brooks  to  be  bridged  which  have  now 
ceased  to  exist  ;  springs  which  have  become  dry,  and 
swamps  which  have  been  drained.  In  early  times,  if  a 
road  was  laid  out  for  a  long  distance  in  a  straight  line  it 
was  almost  certain  to  run  into  swamps  or  miry  places. 
North,  South  and  East  Genesee  Streets  were  examples. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Casey  has  told  us  of  seeing  a  .  cart 
stalled  so  deep  in  the  mire  on  North  Street  that  it  could  not 
be  moved  until  additional  teams  were  attached  to  it.  Foot 
passengers  on  South  Street  were  often  glad  to  climb  along 
on  the  fence.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Village 
of  Auburn  as  late  as  1837,  the  Street  Committee  reported 
that  a  spot  on  East  Genesee  Street  was  impassable  and 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  State  Street  passed  through 
such  a  swamp  between  the  Creek  and  Clark  Street  that 
farmers  drawing  heavy  loads  through  Genesee  Street  from 
the  west,  bound  for  the  Prison,  would  drive  around  through 
North  and  Garden  Streets. 

Brooks  were  numerous.  A  bridge  on  Owasco  Street 
opposite  the  present  Havens  Avenue  was  maintained  by 
the  Towns  of  Auburn  and  Owasco.  The  brook  which  it 
crossed  is  said  to  have  furnished  water  power,  at  one  time, 
for  a  small  mill  near  the  creek  ;  as  late  as  1857,  it  was 
dammed  east  of  Owasco  Street,  and  boys  went  in  swim- 
ming there.  In  1837,  a  bridge  on  Mechanic  Street  was 
reported  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  A  small  brook 
crossed  Genesee  Street  by  the  Horace  T.  Cook  and  James 
C.  Reed  places  ;  another  one  crossed  opposite  the  north 
end  of  Garrow  Street.  One  crossed  Seminary  Avenue 
near  St.  Lucas'  Church  ;  another  crossed  Jefferson  Street 
in  the  rear  of  the  Wait  place  ;  one  crossed  Clark  Street 
east  of  the  Patrick  Mullen  place  ;  one  crossed  North  Street 
near  the  former  Selover  place,  and  found  its  way  to  the 
Creek  near  the  High  School ;  another  crossed  Washington 
Street  and  ran  through  the  Barber  quarry.    The  State 
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Prison  was  supplied  with  drinking"  water  for  many  years 
from  a  spring-  east  of  the  Railroad,  near  Perrine  Street. 

The  roads  are  not  now  so  crooked  as  formerly;  some 
early  crooked  roads  have  been  abandoned,  and  some  have 
been  straightened.  The  street  authorities  have  straightened 
Mechanic  Street  from  Genesee  Street  to  a  point  near  Lin- 
coln Street,  Seminary  Avenue  from  Franklin  Street  to 
Seminary  Street,  Fulton  Street  from  Franklin  to  Owasco 
Streets,  and  parts  of  Franklin  and  Frazee  Streets.  The 
new  streets — those  which  have  been  laid  out  since  the  land 
was  cleared  and  drained — are  nearly  all  straight. 

The  character  of  our  streets  has  also  changed — mud  roads 
and  wagon  tracks  having  been  followed  by  plank  and  gravel 
roads,  Macadamized  roads,  and  later  by  streets  covered 
with  broken  stone,  or  paved  with  stone,  wood,  brick  or 
asphalt  ;  and  as  for  sidewalks,  they  have  changed  from 
dirt  paths  to  walks  made  of  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  lime- 
stone shale,  found  between  the  layers  of  building  stone  in 
our  quarries,  plank,  or  brick  laid  diagonally,  upon  which 
the  names  of  Kelsey  or  Farmer  could  be  read,  and  later 
by  flag  stone  or  concrete. 

The  Statutes  of  this  State  made  provision  at  an  early 
date  for  laying  out  roads,  both  public  and  private,  and  for 
having  the  surveys  thereof  recorded  in  the  Town  records, 
upon  which  they  became  legal  highways  ;  but  the  early 
settlers  of  this  region  frequently  opened  a  road  without 
waiting  to  go  through  the  process  of  having  it  legally  laid 
out  and  recorded,  and  many  roads  have  been  in  use  for 
years  before  the  Commissioners  of  Highways  had  them 
surveyed.  When  the  legal  survey  was  made,  the  course 
of  a  road  would  sometimes  be  altered  in  a  number  of  places, 
and  the  old  road  would  be  declared  by  the  Commissioners 
to  be  abandoned  wherever  its  course  varied  from  the  sur- 
vey as  recorded.  Sometimes  the  record  would  state  that 
the  survey  was  of  an  alteration  of  a  highway.  For  these 
reasons,  no  record  exists  which  shows  when  some  of  the 
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roads  were  first  used,  or  what  their  exact  location  was  when 
first  laid  out.  The  records  of  Auburn  roads  from  1794  to 
1823  are  contained  in  the  record  book  of  the  Town  of 
Aurelius.  After  1823,  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
record  book  of  the  Town  of  Auburn,  and  part  in  the  Auburn 
Village  Record.  The  Village  of  Auburn  was  incorporated 
in  1815,  but  road  matters  at  that  time  were  under  control 
of  Town  officers.  The  Town  of  Auburn  was  set  off  from 
the  Town  of  Aurelius  in  1823,  and  included  more  territory 
than  the  Village .  The  Village  limits  were  extended  in 
1836  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  Town  as  it  was  then,  but 
certain  parts  of  Auburn  which  have  since  been  annexed 
wrere  then  in  Aurelius  and  Sennett,  and  the  records  of  any 
new  roads  in  those  parts  were  kept  in  Sennett  and  Aurelius 
until  the  annexation. 

Sometimes  the  laying  out  of  roads  led  to  the  formation 
of  villages  ;  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  villages  led 
to  the  building  of  roads.  There  have  been  four  hamlets 
within  the  present  City  limits  whose  history  has  been  con- 
trolled or  largely  affected  by  the  highways  of  the  town. 

The  first  road  through  Auburn  was  known  as  the  Gene- 
see Road,  being  the  road  from  Utica  to  the  Genesee  coun- 
try. It  was  surveyed  in  1789  and  opened  in  1791.  It  was 
laid  out  by  the  State  authorities  before  this  country  was 
settled  by  white  people,  and  was  a  State  road.  It  is  said 
to  have  followed  an  old  Indian  trail.    In  1795,  a  survey  of 

the  road  from  the  west  bounds  of  the  Town  of  Camillus 
to  the  Owasco  Bridge  "  was  recorded  in  the  record  book  of 
the  Town  of  Aurelius.  The  Owasco  bridge  referred  to 
in  the  survey  crossed  the  Creek  near  the  present  North 
Street  bridge,  and  was  a  landmark  in  its  time.  Its  center 
was  probably  about  three  rods  east  of  the  center  >  of  the 
present  North  Street  bridge.  The  survey  indicates  that 
the  road  followed  the  line  of  North  Street  from  the  bridge 
to  a  point  a  little  farther  north  than  the  Standart  farm- 
house, and  then  turned  to  the  northeast  a  little  south  of 
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the  present  railroad  crossing,  instead  of  turning-  farther 
north  as  it  does  now.  Its  course  was  changed  in  that 
respect  a  year  or  two  later.  It  is  said  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  six  rods  wide,  from  the  Creek  to  the  north  line  of 
Lots  46  and  47.  There  was  no  survey  of  the  road  south 
or  west  of  the  Owasco  bridge  recorded  in  the  Aurelius 
records,  except  surveys  of  alterations  in  Aurelius,  but  it 
ran  diagonally  from  the  bridge,  or  a  point  near  there,  to  a 
point  on  the  line  of  Genesee  Street  west  of  State  Street, 
and  then  followed  the  course  of  the  present  Genesee  Street 
westerly.  It  is  said  that  traces  of  the  road  are  still  to  be 
discovered  in  old  lot  lines  between  Dill  and  Genesee 
Streets.  The  road  was  for  many  years  called  the  Old 
Genesee  Road,  to  distinguish  it  from  Franklin  Street, 
which  was  called  the  New  Genesee  Road. 

William  Bostwick's  first  Auburn  residence  was  on  the 
Old  Genesee  Road  and  was  north  of  the  present  Genesee 
Street,  nearly  opposite  Exchange  Street,  which  was  not 
then  opened. 

Another  early  road  was  the  Chenango  Road,  which  began 
at  the  Owasco  bridge,  and  followed  the  course  of  Market 
Street  and  East  Genesee  Street  to  Seward  Avenue,  and 
continuing  then  to  Marvine  Avenue  or  beyond,  and  then 
by  various  southerly  and  easterly  courses  through  the 
present  Village  of  Owasco  to  the  town  line,  and  thence 
through  other  towns  around  the  head  of  Skaneateles  Lake 
to  Chenango  County.  It  was  laid  out  by  the  State,  but 
was  recorded  as  an  Aurelius  highway  as  far  as  the  town 
line,  in  1795. 

A  survey  of  the  road  called  "  The  road  from  the  Cayuga 
Salt  Springs  to  the  Old  Genesee  Road  "  was  recorded  in 
April,  1795.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  Clark  Street 
road,  so  that  this  one  was  quite  an  important  highway. 
The  survey  commenced  in  Montezuma,  but  going  over  its 
course  backwards,  we  would  commence  at  a  beech  tree 
standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  Genesee  Road,  about 
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four  rods  from  the  bridge  that  is  over  the  Owasco  Outlet, 
that  is  to  say  nearly  opposite  the  present  City  Hall ;  and  run- 
ning: from  there  along-  the  north  side  of  the  Creek  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Birdsall  factory,  passing  through  part  of  the 
State  Prison  land,  and  then  crossing  the  Creek  and  running 
south  of  the  Ehrman  Brewery,  then  turning  a  little  north- 
erly and  running  to  the  line  of  the  present  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  following  that  line  due  west  one  and 
one-third  miles,  and  then  by  various  courses  to  Montezuma. 

The  Owasco  Road  was  surveyed  in  1795,  and  began,  as 
the  record  shows  v  at  a  beech  tree  standing  in  the  State 
road  that  leads  from  the  Old  Genesee  Road  to  Chenango, 
about  three  chains  on  an  easterly  course,  from  Harden  - 
bergh's  Mill,  which  stood  about  where  the  Lewis  and 
Brister  Mill  now  stands,  running  thence  south,  61  degrees 
east,  19  chains  ;  thence  south,  39  degrees  east,  19  chains, 
&c,  so  that  it  did  not  contain  a  bend  near  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  as  at  present,  but  ran  on  one  course  from  a 
point  on  East  Genesee  Street  near  the  Richardson  Block  to 
a  point  about  as  far  east  as  Hoffman  Street  and  about  half 
way  between  East  Genesee  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  from 
there  to  a  point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Bradford  Street 
School  House,  and  thence  by  various  courses  to  Owasco. 
The  course  of  the  road  was  altered  many  times  before  it 
acquired  its  present  location  on  Owasco  Street. 

South  Street  road  was  laid  out  in  1795,  beginning  at  the 
Town  line  of  Scipio.  Its  last  course  was  on  the  present 
line  of  North  and  South  Streets  and  was  3  %  miles  long, 
ending  on  the  Old  Genesee  Road  near  the  Owasco  Bridge. 
Its  course  was  altered  in  1803  by  a  survey  of  a  road  begin- 
ning 6n  the  west  bank  of  the  Owasco  Creek  where  the  line 
between  Lots  46  and  47  crosses  the  same ;  running  thence 
south,  4  degrees,  35  minutes  west,  7  chains  (28  rods)  ; 
thence  south,  6  degrees,  30  minutes  east,  4  chains,  75  links, 
(19  rods),  to  be  six  rods  wide.  So  that  it  left  the  line  of 
North  Street  near  the  present  bridge,  and  bent  towards 
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the  west,  and  then,  a  little  north  of  Genesee  Street,  bent 
again  towards  the  east,  and  returned  to  the  line  of  South 
Street  near  Second  Church,  leaving  the  S  toy  ell  &  Smith 
drug"  store  site  east  of  the  street  line.  Another  change  was 
made  in  1809,  by  a  survey  beginning  at  the  Turnpike  on 
the  west  line  of  Lot  47  and  on  the  land  of  Edward  Steven- 
son ;  running  thence  north  6  chains,  10  links,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Owasco  Creek,  about  75  links  below  the  old  bridge ; 
and  the  other  road  was  discontinued.  The  Turnpike  re- 
ferred to  was  Genesee  Street.  Edward  Stevenson  owned 
on  the  eastern  corner  of  Genesee  and  North  Streets.  The 
northern  end  of  South  Street  seems  to  have  been  restored 
to  the  original  line  without  official  action.  South  Street 
was  known  in  early  times  as  Meridian  Street,  while  Mor- 
avia Street  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  South  Road. 

Franklin  Street  road,  called  first  the  New  Genesee  Road 
and  for  a  time  spoken  of  in  deeds  as  the  Middle  Road ,  was 
laid  out  in  1793,  but  was  not  completed  until  1797,  and 
was  not  recorded  in  the  Aurelius  Town  Records  until  1809. 
Its  course  has  undergone  some  changes  since  then,  but  as 
they  occurred  before  the  street  was  built  up,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  enumerate  them. 

In  1798,  Hardenbergh's  Corners  was  quite  a  road  center, 
as  the  Old  Genesee  Road  passed  through  there,  and  the 
Chenango  Road,  New  Genesee  Road,  Salt  Springs  Road 
and  South  Street  Road  terminated  there,  and  Genesee 
Street  had  not  been  opened  through  the  village  ;  so  that 
people  coming  by  any  road  from  the  east,  and  going  west 
or  south,  were  obliged  to  cross  North  Street  bridge,  and 
those  going  north  were  obliged  to  come  to  North  Street,  as 
there  was  no  cross  road  in  Auburn  from  East  Genesee 
Street  or  Franklin  Street  leading  north.  People  coming 
from  the  west  could  not  go  to  Owasco  Street  without  cross- 
ing North  Street  bridge.  As  a  result,  the  Village  began 
to  grow.  Within  ten  years  from  1798,  Hardenbergh  had 
sold  or  leased  by  perpetual  lease  for  building  lots  all  of  the 
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land  on  the  east  side  of  North  Street,  from  First  Church 
to  a  point  beyond  Seymour  Street,  the  land  in  front  of 
the  present  City  Hall,  all  of  the  land  between  Genesee 
and  North  Streets  and  the  Creek,  land  on  both  sides  of 
Seminary  Avenue  from  the  Chenang-o  Road  to  the  New 
Genesee  Road,  nearly  all  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  Street,  and  some  on  the  south  side  of  East  Gene- 
see Street,  and  on  the  north  side  of  East  Genesee  Street 
nearly  all  of  the  frontage  as  far  east  as  Fulton  Street. 
His  mill  was  in  operation,  and  a  hotel  and  store  and  post- 
office  were  established  at  an  early  date,  and  other  stores 
and  hotels  soon  followed.  It  seemed  as  though  the  busi- 
ness center  would  remain  north  of  the  Creek. 

Another  hamlet  sprang  up  about  1798  near  the  present 
railroad  crossing:  on  North  Street,  which  never  became  so 
large  as  Hardenbergh's  Corners,  but  for  a  short  time  bid 
fair  to  become  a  village  and  a  road  center.  The  course  of 
the  Old  Genesee  Road  had  been  changed  to  very  nearly  the 
present  course  of  North  Street.  Another  road  was  laid  out 
early  in  1798,  described  as  beginning  on  the  Old  Genesee 
Road  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Noah  Olmsted,  run- 
ning thence  south,  59  degrees  west,  20  chains  ;  thence 
south,  48  degxees  west,  5  chains  ;  thence  south,  55  degrees 
west,  74  chains,  to  the  Owasco  Outlet  at  Clark's  Mills. 
That  is  to  say,  running  from  the  Owasco  Creek  near  the 
Bristol  mill,  which  was  built  by  Jehiel  Clark  that  year, 
along  or  nearly  along  the  line  of  Aurelius  Avenue,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  same  line,  crossing  the  line  of  the 
present  State  Street,  which  was  not  then  laid  out,  a  little 
north  of  Grant  street,  and  striking  North  Street  this  side 
of  the  Standart  place. 

In  October,  1798,  another  survey  was  recorded,  of  a 
road  running  from  Lot  53  in  the  East  Cayuga  Reservation, 
by  various  courses  to  the  new  framed  bridge  standing 
across  the  Owasco  Outlet  at  Clark's  ;  thence  north,  52 
degrees  east,  80  chains,  to  the  brow  of  a  ledge  ;  thence 
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north,  32  degrees  east,  30  chains,  to  where  it  will  intersect 
the  Old  Genesee  Road ;  thence  by  and  with  the  said  road, 
as  the  line  has  been  run.  The  ledge  was  the  one  on 
which  the  Osborne  shops  in  the  Fifth  Ward  are  built,  and 
instead  of  running  from  there  to  North  Street  this  side  of 
the  Standart  house,  it  took  a  more  northerly  direction, 
and  ran  in  the  rear  of  the  Halliday  place,  crossing  York 
Street  and  striking  North  Street  near  the  Matthew  Gibbs 
place.  The  course  from  the  ledge  to  the  bridge  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  road,  and  west  of  the  bridge 
it  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Au reikis  Avenue  and 
Clark  Street  road.  The  part  east  of  the  bridge  was  some- 
times called  the  Old  Genesee  Road  to  Clarksville. 

Another  road  was  laid  out  in  October,  1796,  beginning 
west  from  the  house  of  Ezekiel  Crane,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Owasco  Bridge  to  Cayuga  Salt  Springs,  and  running 
to  the  Old  Genesee  Road  opposite  the  house  of  Silas  Olm- 
sted. This  road  came  from  the  direction  of  Fosterville, 
crossing  the  Creek  in  the  south  part  of  Throopsville,  and 
after  striking  Division  Street  Road  followed  the  general 
course  of  that  road  and  York  Street.  The  Silas  Olmsted 
house,  opposite  which  it  terminated,  was  where  the  Stand - 
art  farm  house  is  now.  The  course  of  the  road  at  its 
eastern  end  was  changed  by  another  survey  in  1798.  It 
seems  to  have  been  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  road  to  the 
Salt  Springs. 

In  1798,  another  road,  a  little  farther  north,  was  sur- 
veyed, four  rods  wide,  beginning  on  the  Old  Genesee  Road 
north  of  E.  Goodrich's  field,  running  thence  north  70 
degrees  west,  27  chains,  50  links;  thence  west,  10  chains  ; 
thence  north,  73  degrees  west,  7  chains  ;  thence  north, 
40  degrees  west,  etc.  This  is  probably  the  road  sometimes 
called  the  Tyler  Road.    It  was  discontinued  in  1824. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  another  road  was  surveyed 
and  recorded,  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Tyler  Road  and  the  Old  Genesee  Road  ;  running  thence 
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south,  80  degrees  west,  13  chains,  50  links,  to  the  road 
leading  to  the  Salt  Works,  Montezuma;  the  remainder  of 
the  Salt  Works'  road  easterly  of  that  intersection  to  be 
discontinued.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads,  York  Street  road  to  the  Silas  Olmsted  house  was  to 
be  closed ;  but  in  1803,  a  survey  was  recorded  of  an  altera- 
tion of  a  road  leading- from  Anna  Tyler's  to  Samuel  Good- 
rich's, beginning-  at  a  hickory  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
road,  running  thence  south,  76  degrees  east,  10  chains, 
to  the  Genesee  Road  opposite  to  Silas  Olmsted's,  the 
old  road  from  the  place  of  beginning  to  Samuel  Goodrich's 
to  be  discontinued.  The  course  was  changed  again  later 
to  the  line  of  the  present  York  Street. 

May  7  ,  1798,  a  road  was  recorded  four  rods  wide  run- 
ning from  the  east  line  of  the  Town  of  Aurelius  in  various 
courses  to  the  house  of  Nathan  Tibbies,  which  was  near  the 
old  toll  g-ate  on  the  Grant  Avenue  Road,  and  then  by  vari- 
ous courses  and  distances,  of  which  the  last  was  south  82 
degrees  west,  50  chains,  to  the  Old  Genesee  Road  on  the 
line  between  Samuel  Goodrich  and  Silas  Olmsted;  that  is 
to  a  point  some  distance  north  of  the  present  railroad  cross- 
ing, and  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  Clarksville  road. 

Another  road  four  rods  wide  was  recorded  July  2,  1799, 
beginning  on  the  New  Genesee  Road,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  long-  causeway,  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Lot  41, 
and  runs  from  there  west,  along:  the  north  line  of  Lots  41 
and  40,  115  chains  and  56  links  ;  thence  south,  82  degrees 
west,  195  chains,  68  links,  to  the  Old  Genesee  Road,  on 
the  division  line  between  the  land  of  Samuel  Goodrich  and 
the  land  of  Silas  Olmsted;  so  that  for  the  last  200  rods  of 
their  course,  the  two  roads  were  one.  For  the  remainder 
of  their  course,  the  first  road  was  farthest  north.  ^ 

Another  road  two  rods  wide  ran  from  James  Wilson's  to 
the  road  leading  from  the  Owasco  Outlet  to  Silas  Olmsted's. 
James  Wilson  owned  land  on  Lot  29,  farther  north  than 
Tibbies,  so  that  this  road  was  north  of  the  other  two  roads. 
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The  Goodrich  and  Olmsted  settlement  was  therefore 
quite  a  road  center,  having  these  three  roads  from  the 
east,  York  Street  and  the  Tyler  Road  from  the  northwest, 
the  Clarksville  Road  from  the  southwest,  and  the  Old  Gen- 
esee Road  from  the  north  and  south.  Among:  the  signs  of 
a  village  were  Goodrich's  and  Champlin's  hotels,  a  black- 
smith shop,  school  house,  broom  factory,  stone  quarries, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  abandoned  lime  kilns  in 
that  neighboorhood  date  back  to  that  time.  The  promi- 
nent settlers  were  the  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Phelps  and 
Champlin  families,  and  a  little  later  George  Casey,  Sr., 
George  Standart,  George  B.  Chase  and  Philo  Halliday. 
The  Village  was  killed  by  the  Seneca  Turnpike. 

Another  hamlet  that  rivaled  Hardenbergh's  was  Clarks- 
ville. Although  it  has  increased  in  population,  it  is  not 
of  the  same  relative  importance  as  formerly.  It  had 
abundant  water  powers,  and  they  were  developed  early, 
and  the  place  became  an  objective  point  for  roads.  Jehiel 
Clark  settled  there  in  1795,  and  built  the  Bristol  mill  in 
1798.  He  also  built  the  house  on  the  north  side  of  Aurelius 
Avenue  at  its  junction  with  Clark  Street.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  other  settlers,  and  in  a  little  while  the  village 
contained  a  school  house,  hotel,  blacksmith  shop,  several 
mills  and  factories  and  many  houses. 

The  Aurelius  Avenue  road  to  the  west  and  to  the  Olm- 
sted-Goodrich settlement  has  already  been  spoken  of. 
Another  road,  called  the  road  from  Jehiel  Clark's  to  Heze- 
kiah  Goodwin's,  was  laid  out  in  1802,  "  beginning  near 
Jehiel  Clark's  house,  running  thence  south,  77  degrees 
30  minutes  west,  93  chains  (over  l}i  miles),  thence  west 
30  minutes  north,  33  chains,  thence  south,  65  degrees 
west,  120  chains,  to  the  Genesee  Road,  at  the  house  of 
Hezekiah  Goodwin,"  which  was  west  of  Half  Acre. 

A  road  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  identify,  but  which  may  have  been  Division  Street,  was 
surveyed  in  1795,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Town  of 
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Aurelius,  the  last  course  of  which  was  104  chains  north 
to  the  road  that  leads  from  Cayuga  Salt  Spring's  to  Owasco 
Bridge.  It  is  certain  that  Division  Street  was  opened  at 
an  early  day,  and  if  this  was  Division  Street,  the  north 
end  was  about  where  the  N.  Y.C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  is  now. 
From  there,  there  were  apparently  roads  to  Clark's  house 
and  Clark's  mill  which  were  laid  out  without  being 
recorded.  There  was  also  a  road  laid  out  from  Clark's 
farm,  running  northwesterly,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Creek.  The  North  Division  Street  road  was  laid  out  at 
an  early  date,  but  not  recorded  until  later,  and  two  roads 
were  laid  out  from  that  road,  running  westerly.  One  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  about  where  Allen  Street  is 
now,  and  to  have  crossed  the  creek  and  run  into  the  coun- 
try some  distance.  Another  road  ran  down  the  creek 
near  where  Wadsworth  Street  and  Canoga  Street  are  now. 

A  road  was  surveyed  in  1799,  beginning  on  the  Old  Gene- 
see Road  opposite  the  house  of  Eldad  Steel  (who  lived  on 
what  was  afterwards  the  Charles  P.  Wood  place),  and  runs 
from  there  north,  32  degrees  west,  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lot  46  (a  little  south  of  the  former  Kelsey  residence  on 
Division  Street),  thence  north  along  the  line  of  Lot  46,  31 
chains  to  the  road  leading  from  the  Owasco  Bridge  to  the 
Cayuga  Salt  Springs.  The  last  course  was  part  of  Division 
Street. 

In  1803,  the  survey  of  a  road  said  to  be  an  alteration 
was  recorded,  beginning  at  Jehiel  Clark's  house,  running 
thence  south,  31  degrees  east,  27  chains,  50  links,  to  the 
road  running  from  Eldad  Steel's  to  Jehiel  Clark's  mill. 
That  is  to  say,  it  ran  on  a  single  course  from  the  junction 
of  Clark  Street  and  Aurelius  Avenue,  to  a  point  on  Divi- 
sion Street  near  its  intersection  with  Orchard  Street. 
This  road  was  discontinued  in  1820.  This  survey  indicates 
that  the  road  from  Eldad  Steel's  had  been  continued  down 
the  west  side  of  the  Creek  to  Clark's  mill. 

On  September  15,  1S06,  a  survey  was  recorded  of  a  road 
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which  may  have  been  in  use  several  years  earlier,  begin- 
ning- in  the  Old  Genesee  Road  a  few  rods  north  of  the' old 
bridge  that  crosses  the  Owasco  Outlet  in  the  Village  of 
Auburn,  and  in  front  of  John  H.  Cumpston's  store,  run- 
ning thence  north  65  degrees  west,  13  chains;  thence  north 
85  degrees  west,  72  chains,  to  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
School  House  that  stands  by  Samuel  Goodrich's  to  Jehiel 
Clark's  Mill.  John  H.  Cumpston's  house  and  store  build- 
ing was  on  North  Street,  and  extended  from  Market  to 
Franklin  Street.  The  road  ran  about  on  the  line  of  Garden 
Street  to  a  point  near  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  then 
proceeded  on  a  direct  course  to  Aurelius  Avenue.  It 
crossed  the  site  of  the  State  Prison,  and  struck  the  line  of 
the  present  Wall  Street,  where  it  has  a  sligrit  bend  below 
Spring"  Street ;  the  remainder  of  the  road  was  part  of  the 
present  Wall  Street.  When  this  road  was  laid  out,  the 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Creek  was  discontinued. 

At  that  time,  Clarksville  had  the  road  to  Hardenbergh's, 
the  road  to  the  Goodrich  settlement,  the  Aurelius  Avenue 
road  west,  the  road  to  Hezekiah  Goodwin's,  the  road  to 
Grover  settlement,  the  road  to  Throopsville,  the  road  run- 
ning northwesterly  on  the  western  side  of  the  Creek  ;  the 
road  down  the  Creek  towards  the  Wadsworth  and  Canoga 
mills,  the  Allen  Street  road  to  the  west,  and  the  road 
towards  Eldad  Steel's,  and  perhaps  the  Clark  Street  road 
to  Auburn  was  opened  but  not  recorded. 

We  will  g"o  backwards  a  little  in  dates  and  see  why 
Clarksville  came  to  a  standstill.  In  1800,  the  Seneca 
Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated,  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  stage  road  from  Utica  to  Canandaig'ua.  The  road 
"was  to  be  six  rods  wideband  was  to  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  State  Road,  which  it  was  allowed  to  use,  as 
far  as  the  same  should  be  convenient.  It  was  not  convenient 
to  follow  it  all  of  the  way  through  Onondaga  and  Cayuga 
Counties,  so  the  turnpike  was  laid  out  from  Skaneateles  to 
Auburn  on  the  course  of  the  present  East  Genesee  Street 
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road.  It  struck  the  Old  Chenango  road  and  followed  that 
to  Market  Street,  and  then  a  new  road  was  built  from  there 
to  the  Old  Genesee  Road,  which  it  struck  west  of  State 
Street,  and  followed  to  the  westward. 

As  soon  as  this  road  was  opened,  it  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  the  main  street  of  the  Town,  and  that  the 
principal  village  of  the  Town  would  be  on  this  street. 
Travelers  coming-  from  the  east  could  come  by  way  of 
Skaneateles  without  coming  on  the  New  or  Old  Genesee 
Roads,  and  those  coming  by  the  Chenango  or  Owasco 
Roads  could  go  west  through  Auburn  without  going 
around  by  North  Street  Bridge,  as  they  had  done.  Travel- 
ers could  come  by  South  Street  and  go  to  Hardenbergh's 
mill  without  going  to  the  bridge.  Hardenbergh  soon  sold 
or  leased  all  of  his  real  estate  on  the  north  side  of  the  new 
road  from  North  Street  nearly  to  Fulton  Street,  all  between 
South,  Mechanic,  Elizabeth  and  Genesee  Streets,  and  from 
his  mill  lot  to  Owasco  Street,  his  water  powers  along  the 
Creek,  except  for  his  mill,  and  lands  in  the  present  First 
Ward.  William  Bostwick  laid  out  the  triangle  between 
Genesee,  .South  and  Exchange  Streets,  which  he  opened 
and  which  was  called  Hotel  Street,  in  village  lots,  and 
soon  sold  them  all.  He  built  the  Exchange  Hotel  and 
soon  sold  lots  on  both  sides  of  Genesee  Street  as  far  west 
as  James  Street.  He  also  opened  William  Street  and  sold 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  it  in  a  few  years.  Five  hotels 
were  soon  opened  on  the  Turnpike,  and  the  Post  Office 
was  moved  to  East  Genesee  Street. 

The  part  of  the  Old  Genesee  Road  from  the  bridge  to 
the  point  where  the  turnpike  struck  it  seems  to  have  been 
closed  without  official  action,  as  far  as  the  records  show. 

In  June,  1809,  a  road  was  recorded  which  may  have 
been  used  previously,  "beginning  four  rods  south  of 
William  Bostwick's  north  bam;"  that  is  to  say,  on 
Genesee  Street,  about  where  No.  109  is  at  present,  "  thence 
north,  47  degrees  west,  5  chains,"  which  would  strike 
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Clark  Street  just  west  of  the  Schuch  Block  ;  ' '  thence 
west,  21  chains,  to  William  Bostwick's  northwest  corner  " 
(corner  of  Clark  and  Benton  Streets);  "thence  south, 
72  degrees  west,  18  chains  ;  thence  north,  73  degrees 
west,  8  chains  ;  thence  north,  70  degrees  west,  20  chains, 
to  the  road  by  Jehiel  Clark's  house."  The  road  from 
Jehiel  Clark's  house  was  a  continuation  of  Clark  Street 
from  that  time.  It  had  only  been  surveyed  to  Division 
Street  before. 

Clark  Street  has  been  altered  many  times.  It  was 
changed  in  1810,  so  as  to  continue  on  the  line  of  the  pres- 
ent Clark  Street  easterly  from  State  Street  until  it  reached 
a  point  only  four  rods  from  Genesee  Street,  and  then  to 
Genesee  Street  some  distance  east  of  the  former  starting 
point,  and  the  older  road  was  discontinued  so  far  as  it 
varied  from  the  new  one.  It  was  altered  again  in  1812, 
and  its  starting  point  on  G  enesee  Street  was  changed  back 
to  the  original  starting  place.  Another  survey  was  re- 
corded in  1814,  which  began  50  links  westerly  from  the 
hay  scales  owned  by  William  Bostwick,  and  on  the  north 
line  of  the  Turnpike  road,  running  thence  north,  66  degrees 
west,  5  chains;  thence  west,  18  chains,  10  links;  thence 
south,  81  degrees  west,  24  chains ;  thence  north,  72  degrees, 
10  minutes  west,  27  chains,  50  links  ;  thence  north,  61% 
degrees  west,  14  chains,  50  links,  to  the  center  of  the  road 
leading  past  Jehiel  Clark's  house.  This  seems  to  have 
commenced  a  little  further  east  than  the  last  one,  and  to 
have  run  to  the  center  of  Aurelius  Avenue.  There  were 
several  later  alterations,  including  the  abandonment  of  the 
east  end  of  the  road  after  State  Street  was  laid  out.  The 
first  name  of  the  road  was  Clarksville  Street. 

Seminary  Avenue  was  laid  out  from  the  Turnpike  to 
Franklin  Street  in  1805,  and  is  called  in  old  deeds  the 
road  from  the  Turnpike  to  the  New  Genesee  Road  near 
the  stone  house  of  Jeremiah  O'Callaghan.  In  September, 
1806,  three  private  roads  applied  for  by  Samuel  Crossett, 
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Elijah  Esty  and  Henry  Kip  were  recorded.  One,  which 
is  now  Seminary  Street  and  part  of  Holly  Street,  beginning: 
in  the  Old  Genesee  Road  west  of  Elijah  E sty's  house,  be- 
tween Lots  Nos.  4  and  5  in  the  Village  of  Auburn,  running 
thence  east,  21  chains,  60  links  ;  thence  south,  1  chain,  75 
links,  to  the  New  Genesee  Road.  Another,  beginning  on 
the  New  Genesee  Road,  between  Lots  Nos.  57  and  73  in  the 
Village  of  Auburn,  running  thence  north  21  chains,  50 
links,  to  the  south  line  of  Lot  37,  Aurelius.  This  was 
Parsons  Street  and  a  continuation  thereof  nearly  to  Park 
Avenue.  The  third,  beginning  in  the  Ne\v  Genesee  Road, 
on  the  line  between  Lots  Nos.  20  and  38,  owned  by  Samuel 
Crossett  and  Jeremiah  O'Callaghan,  in  the  Village  of 
Auburn,  running  thence  north  29  chains,  35  links,  to  the 
south  line  of  Lot  No.  37  in  the  Town  of  Aurelius.  This  ran 
north  from  Franklin  Street  between  North  Street  and 
Seminary  Avenue.  The  number  of  the  military  lot  in  the 
last  two  surveys  should  have  been  38  instead  of  37.  The 
north  part  of  the  second  of  these  roads  and  all  of  the  third 
one  were  discontinued  as  the  result  probably  of  foreclosure 
and  changes  in  title  of  lands  adjoining.  Of  the  three 
applicants  for  their  opening,  Elijah  Esty  owned  the  pres- 
ent Harrington  and  Muir  places  fronting  on  North  Street, 
which  were  Lots  4  and  5  on  a  Hardenbergh  map  ;  Henry 
Kip's  land  ran  from  Franklin  to  Seminary  Street,  adjoin- 
ing Parsons  Street,  and  Samuel  Crossett  owned  land  on 
Franklin  Street  now  owned  by  Mr.  Romig.  Parsons  Street 
was  named  after  William  Parsons,  who  lived  many  years 
on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Parsons  Streets.  The  Vil- 
lage of  Auburn  was  not  incorporated  until  1815,  but  four 
of  these  road  surveys  in  1806  speak  of  "  the  Village  of 
Auburn."  •  > 

In  May,  1810,  a  road  was  laid  out  from  near  Asa  Jack- 
son's, which  is  where  the  present  Norwood  Hotel  stands, 
to  the  house  of  Daniel  Grant,  in  Mechanic  Street,  which 
wTas  afterwards  owned  by  John  and  Robert  Patty.    It  stood 
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back  of  their  store  which  was  on  the  corner  of  Mechanic 
and  Genesee  Streets  after  Mechanic  Street  was  extended. 
It  was  altered  at  the  southern  end  in  June,  1810,  and 
followed  the  general  course  of  Moravia  and  Mechanic 
Streets. 

In  June,  1812,  a  private  road  was  laid  out  about  two 
rods  wide,  beginning-  25  links  north  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  house  belonging-  to  Robert  and  John  Patty, 
formerly  Daniel  Grant's  house,  at  the  west  end  of  a  road 
leading-  from  Asa  Jackson's  to  the  Village  of  Auburn,  run- 
ning thence  north,  62  degrees,  15  minutes  west,  3  chains, 
80  links,  to  the  Turnpike  Road,  and  25  links  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Robert  and  John  Patty's  store.  That 
is  to  say,  it  ran  between  the  Patty  house  on  Mechanic 
Street  and  their  store,  and  struck  Genesee  Street  where 
the  Herron  store  now  is. 

The  brook  which  now  runs  in  the  Second  Ward  Sewer, 
formerly  ran  in  a  ravine  near  the  corner  of  Genesee  and 
Mechanic  Streets,  and  it  was  probably  to  avoid  this  ravine 
that  the  last  mentioned  road  was  opened. 

In  1811,  a  road  was  recorded,  beginning  at  a  Lombardy 
Poplar  tree  marked,  that  divides  the  lands  of  the  School 
Society  and  Samuel  Crossett ;  running  thence  west,  40 
chains,  to  a  maple  tree;  thence  south,  83  degrees  west,  12 
chains  ;  to  where  it  intersects  with  the  road  that  runs  from 
J.  H.  Cumpston's  old  store  to  Mr.  Clark's  mill.  That  is 
to  say,  it  began  at  the  east  end  of  Chapel  Street  and  ran 
due  west  from  there  through  the  site  of  the  State  Prison 
to  a  point  on  the  present  Wall  Street  near  the  east  line  of 
the  J.  H.  Hoskins'  place,  and  then  ran  nearly  west  for  48 
rods  more,  nearly  on  the  course  of  the  present  Wall  Street, 
to  a  point  below  Spring  Street,  where  it  intersected  the 
Garden  Street  road  and  where  the  two  roads  became  one. 

Another  road  was  opened  in  1811,  where  the  present 
Mason  Street  now  is,  but  was  discontinued  in  1812. 

Fulton  Street  was  opened  from  Owasco  Street  to  East 
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Genesee  Street  as  early  as  1809,  by  the  Hardenberghs,  and 
was  called  East  Street ;  the  part  from  East  Genesee  Street 
to  Franklin  Street  was  opened  by  John  H.  Hardenbergh 
about  1819  ;  the  part  from  Franklin  to  Lansing-  Streets  by 
the  Hardenberghs  much  later,  and  the  part  from  Lansing- 
Street  to  Standart  Avenue  by  Mr.  Charles  Standail  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  village  in  town,  there  would 
have  been  one  on  the  flat  beyond  Genesee  Street  hill. 
Division  Street  road,  which  was  called  the  road  from  the 
Grover  settlement  to  Clark's  mill,  before  it  was  named 
High  Street,  was  much  traveled.  The  crossing  of  that 
road  and,  the  Seneca  Turnpike  seemed  likely  to  be  a  cen- 
tral point,  and  people  began  to  buy  and  settle  in  that 
neighborhood.  A  school  house  was  built  on  one  corner 
of  the  two  roads,  and  Charles  Sexton  had  a  tavern  on  the 
southeast  corner.  There  was  a  toll  gate  on  Genesee 
Street  a  short  distance  west  of  Division  Street,  and  a  row 
of  small  houses  on  the  Wadsworth  farm  (since  the  Dun- 
ning farm),  on  the  south  side  of  Genesee  Street  near 
Division  Street,  and  a  number  of  houses  were  built  on 
Genesee  Street,  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  Division 
Street.  There  was  a  blacksmith  shop  close  to  the  street 
about  where  Pleasant  Street  now  opens,  which  stood  until 
1859  or  later;  Levi  Blossom  had  a  mill  pond  on  the  Dun- 
ning brook  near  the  Paul  place,  and  probably  a  sawT  mill  ; 
and  there  was  another  saw  mill  on  the  Wadsworth  farm 
southwest  of  the  Dunning  house.  Among  the  leading 
residents  of  the  hamlet  were  Joseph  Wadsworth,  who  had 
the  Dunning  farm  ;  Captain  Daniel  Eldridge,  who  owned 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Lot  No.  55  and 
the  survey  fifty  acres  on  Lot  45  ;  Charles  Sexton,  the 
tavern  keeper;  St.  Clair  Smith,  the  father  of  Dr.  St.  Clair 
Smith,  who  attended  Edwin  Booth  in  his  last  sickness, 
who  lived  in  the  second  house  east  of  Sexton's  ;  Eldad 
Steel,  a  large  real  estate  owner  who  had  what  was  after- 
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ward  the  Sherwood  farm,  and  whose  house  stood  north  of 
the  Charles  P.  Wood  house  ;  Michael  and  Charles  Parks, 
whose  land  was  afterwards  owned  by  Capt.  Frederick 
Coffin  ;  and  Rev >  Da vidjjjggias ,  who  lived  on  what  was 
afterwards  the  Abijah  Fitch  farm,  which  was  later  occupied 
by  Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow.  The  Garrow  &  Hills  distillery 
stood  on  Genesee  Street  near  where  the  Corning  house  is 
now.  The  Horace  Hurlbut  house,  or  part  of  it,  was  once 
Robert  Dills'  farm  house,  and  was  occupied  for  some  time 
by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  the  father  of  Mrs.  S.  W.  Arnett. 

The  old  houses  have  long-  since  disappeared.  The 
school  house  was  given  up  when  another  one  was  built  on 
Division  Street.  The  toll  house  was  removed  about  1858. 
The  last  of  the  houses  near  Division  Street  on  the  Dun- 
ning farm  was  moved,  in  1859,  from  Genesee  Street  to  a 
new  site  in  the  edge  of  the  Dunning  woods  on  Division 
Street.  The  front  part  of  the  Sexton  tavern  was  sold  to 
the  late  Mr.  Shimer,  who  moved  it  to  a  lot  on  Genesee 
Street  near  Pleasant  Street,  where  it  stood  until  after  his 
death.  The  row  of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Genesee 
Street  between  the  Sexton  place  and  the  brook  has  been 
gone  more  than  forty  years.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
a  cellar  west  of  the  brook  where  a  house  had  been  burned 
down  ;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Wood  purchased  the  lot  upon  which 
it  stood,  and  added  it  to  his  place  to  prevent  the  owners 
from  building  and  opening  a  saloon  there.  A  house 
which  stood  opposite  the  Coffin  place  on  Genesee  Street 
now  stands  on  Fitch  Avenue  near  Garrow  Street. 

Besides  the  Turnpike  and  the  Division  Street  road, 
and  the  road  from  Eldad  Steel's  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lot  No.  46,  near  Kelsey's,  another  road  was  laid  out 
through  premises  of  Charles  Parks,  Eldad  Steel  and 
Daniel  Sherman.  The  records  show  that  they  protested 
against  the  opening  of  the  road,  and  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  affirmed  the  act  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  in  laying  it  out,  but  they  contain 
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no  survey  of  the  road.  Daniel  Sherman  owned  land  on 
Division  Street  south  of  Eldad  Steel.  The  road  probably 
left  Genesee  Street  at  Garrow  Street. 

In  June,  1812,  the  survey  of  a  road  was  recorded,  begin- 
ning- at  a  stake  in  the  center  of  the  road  that  leads  from 
Captain  Eldridge's  to  Jehiel  Clark's  mill  (Division  Street), 
about  25  perches  north  from  said  Eldridge's  house,  run- 
ning- thence  north,  70  degrees  east,  18  chains  ;  from  thence 
north,  52  degrees  east,  7  chains,  50  links,  to  the  road  that 
leads  from  Robert  Dill's  mills  to  Jehiel  Clark's  mills. 
That  road  probably  left  Division  Street  north  of  the  Kelsey 
place,  and  struck  Clark  Street  near  Jefferson  Street.  It 
was  discontinued  in  1820. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  it  was  laid  out  another  road 
was  recorded,  running  from  the  house  of  William  Bostwick 
westerly  until  it  intersects  a  new  road  leading  from  near  the 
house  of  Daniel  Eldridge  across  the  land  of  Robert  Dill. 
Let  any  one  locate  this  road  who  can.  Mr.  Bostwick  lived 
in  a  number  of  different  houses.  He  may  have  been  living 
at  this  time  near  the  corner  of  James  and  Genesee  Streets, 
and  this  road  may  have  followed  the  general  course  of 
Orchard  Street. 

^Samuel  Swift  became_the.p\\mer.of„Lot  57,  Aurelius,  in 
1807,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  Certain  members  of  his 
family  continued  to  own  parts  of  the  lot  for  many  years. 
They  built  several  dams  and  mills.  One  dam  was  located 
just  above  the  present  State  dam,  known  as  the  upper  dam. 
They  had  a  road  in  early  times,  running  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Creek  to  the  south  line  of  the  lot.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recorded  as  a  highway,  except  a  part 
of  it  which  became  part  of  Mechanic  Street  years  later. 
When  some  of  the  Swifts  sold  to  Adam  Fries,  in  1814,  the 
land  between  the  Creek  and  the  Owasco  Street  road,  ex- 
tending north  from  the  south  line  of  the  lot  57  rods, nearly  to 
where  the  Bench  mill  lately  stood,  they  reserved  a  right  of 
way  sixteen  feet  wide  for  a  bridge  and  a  road  to  Owasco 
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Street  road .  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Creek 
near  the  line  of  the  Hoopes  and  Richardson  farms.  When 
Lyman  Paine,  in  1826,  sold .to  _AmosH,  -Nichols  the  land 
adjoining- the  Bench  property  on  the  north,  he  reserved  the 
bridge  just  below  the  upper  dam,  and  a  right  of  way  to 
Owasco  Street  road  between  the  saw  mill  and  the  Tryon 
and  Brinkerhoff  fulling  mill,  and  granted  a  right  of  way 
from  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  road  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Creek. 

In  1816,  Swift  Street  was  laid  out  and  the  survey  thereof 
recorded  from  South  Street  "  to  where  it  intersects  the 
road  leading  from  Swift's  Bridge  to  the  Village  of  Auburn 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Owasco  Creek."  The  part  east  of 
Moravia  Street  was  discontinued  in  October,  1816,  as  being 
unnecessary,  but  it  was  reopened  in  1829.  The  Towns 
of  Auburn  and  Owasco  afterwards  constructed  a  bridge 
over  the  Creek  on  the  line  of  Swift  Street,  which  was 
opened  through  from  South  Street  to  the  Owasco  Street 
road.  The  bridge  broke  down  about  1854  and  the  two 
towns  never  rebuilt  it,  and  the  part  of  Swift  Street  imme- 
diately west  of  the  bridge  has  been  abandoned. 

Before  that  bridge  was  built,  there  was  another  bridge 
over  the  creek  just  below  the  Pump  House,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  what  was  once  PaineJ  s,  _M.i]L,  and  there  was 
a  road  laid  out  from  Paine' s  Mill  to  Moravia  Street,  which 
was  altered  many  times  until  finally  a  road  was  laid  out 
from  Elizabeth  Street  on  the  course  of  the  present  Mechanic 
Street,  running  nearly  to  Paine's  Mill,  and  then  diverging 
a  little  to  the  west  and  running  up  the  hill  to  Swift  Street. 

In  1816,  Samuel  Dill,  David  Hyde  and  John  H.  Beach 
deeded  to  the  State  of  New  York  the  land  on  which  the 
Prison  now  stands,  together  with  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
east,  north  and  west  sides  thereof,  six  rods  wide,  for  a 
highway.  The  part  of  State  Street  from  the  Creek  to  Wall 
Street  still  remains  six  rods  wide.  Wall  Street,  at  first 
called  Factory  Street,  was  laid  out  six  rods  wide  opposite 
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the  prison,  but  some  years  later,  the  Trustees  of  the  Vil- 
lage reduced  the  width  of  the  street  to  four  rods,  and  by  a 
resolution  abandoned  the  northern  two  rods,  which  the 
Village  did  not  own,  to  the  adjoining:  owners,  who  took 
possession  of  the  strip  and,  after  they  had  held  possession 
long-  enough  for  the  Statute  of  Limitations  to  protect  their 
titles,  built  on  it. 

The  building:  of  the  Prison  made  it  necessary  to  close 
parts  of  the  two  roads  which  crossed  its  site,  the  Garden 
Street  and  Chapel  Street  roads.  Wall  Street  became  a 
substitute  for  them,  and  a  road  was  also  laid  out  in  1822, 
"  beginning:  on  the  west  line  of  the  Village  of  Auburn,  50 
links  north  of  a  right  line  corresponding  with  the  north 
side  of  the  State  Prison  raceway  ;  running  thence  south, 
80  degrees  west,  4  chains  and  50  links;  thence  north,  6 
degrees,  4S  minutes  west  (probably  a  mistake,  for  86  de- 
grees, 4 minutes),  35  chains  and  50  links,  to  the  west  line 
of  Lot  No.  46." 

When  the  Village  of  Auburn  was  incorporated  in  1815, 
it  consisted  of  Lot  47  and  the  east  half  of  Lot  46,  so  that 
the  corporation  line  was  a  few  rods  east  of  Washington 
Street.  West  Water  Street  is  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
last  mentioned  road,  which  struck  Division  Street  near  the 
Nye  and  Wait  factory.  It  was  intended  at  one  time  to 
bridge  the  Creek  and  connect  West  Water  Street  with 
Water  Street,  which  by  one  of  the  surveys  was  extended 
to  the  bank  of  the  Creek  instead  of  stopping  at  Hulbert 
Street.  That  would  have  given  a  through  road  from  North 
Street  to  Clarksville,  and  would  have  connected  with  the 
six  rod  street  planned  by  Hyde,  Beach  and  Dill  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Prison. 

A  period  of  activity  in  laying  out  roads  commenced  in 
1822.  One  road  recorded  that  year  was  a  continuation  of 
Elizabeth  Street  east  to  the  center  of  the  Creek,  which  was 
the  Town  line  between  Auburn  and  Owasco.  The  Mark- 
ham  and  Hagaman,  1834,  map  of  Auburn  shows  a  street 
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called  Mill  Street,  not  exactly  on  that  line,  the  western  end 
being- a  little  farther  south,  and  a  bridge  about  on  the  line  of 
Elizabeth  Street  and  a  road  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  running  southerly  along  the  bank  of  the  Creek  past 
the  Cumpston  Mills,  and  then  running"  easterly  to  the 
Owasco  Street  road. 

State  Street  was  laid  out  in  the  same  year  from  the 
Prison  gate  to  the  north  line  of  the  village,  and  from  there  to 
Port  Byron.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Buckville  road. 
The  other  part  of  State  Street  seems  to  have  been  laid  out 
without  official  action.  It  was  open  as  early  as  1823',  and 
was  called  Prison  Street  until  1835. 

The  survey  of  Division  Street  from  the  Aurelius  Avenue 
road  to  York  Street  road  was  recorded  in  1823,  and  by 
agreement  between  the  Towns  of  Aurelius  and  Auburn 
was  to  be  an  Aurelius  road,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  that 
town.  The  part  of  Division  Street  from  Wall  Street  to 
Aurelius  Avenue  was  surveyed  and  recorded  the  saute  year. 
Also  the  part  commencing  on  Clark  Street  and  running 
south  68  rods. 

The  survey  of  Dill  Street  was  recorded  in  1823,  "  begin- 
ning 67  links  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Horace  Hills' 
yard  on  Water  Street,  so  called,  running  thence  south,  58 
degrees  west,  7  chains  and  24  links,  intersecting  the  road 
leading  from  the  State  Prison  to  the  Seneca  Turnpike  road 
near  Erastus  Carpenter's  grocery." 

It  was  a  hardship  for  farmers  outside  of  a  village  to  keep 
up  many  roads,  and  they  sometimes  tried  to  reduce  the 
number  of  them.  In  1823,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Highway  Commissioners  of  the  Town  of  Auburn,  which 
read  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  Highways  in  and^ 
for  the  Town  of  Auburn,  in  the  County  of  Cayuga  and 
State  of  New  York.     We,  the  subscribers,  freeholders, 
inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Auburn,  aforesaid,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  deem  the  road  leading  from  Friend  Phelps' 
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to  Clarksville  through  the  lands  of  George  Casey,  Henry 
Amerman  and  Samuel  Dill,  and  the  road  leading  from  near 
the  dwelling  house  of  Nathaniel  Tyler  until  it  intersects 
the  new  road  laid  from  Auburn  to  Buckville  to  have  be- 
come unnecessary,  therefore  request  the  same  may  be  dis- 
continued. 

M  Given  under  our  hands  at  Auburn  aforesaid  this  19th 
day  of  April,  1823. 

"  George  Casey,  Geo.  Standart,  Harvey  Goodrich,  Joshua 
Champlin,  E.  P.  Champlin,  Joseph  Labare,  Philo  Halladay, 
E.  D.  Hudson,  George  Crowl,  Ezekiel  Williams,  Henry 
Amerman,  Nathaniel  Tyler." 

The  Commissioners  made  an  order  discontinuing  the 
road  from  Division  Street  to  North  Street  April  24,  1823, 
but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  by  Jehiel  Clark,  Hezekiah  Goodwin  and 
others,  and  the  decision  was  reversed.  A  later  effort  was 
made  to  discontinue  the  road  and  it  was  discontinued  from 
Division  Street  to  York  Street  in  182S,  and  from  York  to 
North  Street  in  1829. 

Grover  Street  was  laid  out  in  1824,  beginning  on  the 
road  leading  from  the  Village  of  Auburn  to  Grover  settle- 
ment, on  the  line  between  William  Brown  and  Samuel 
Cumpston,  thence  running  east  to  the  road  leading  from 
Patty's  Comers  near  the  Owasco  Creek  to  the  Owasco 
Lake  on  the  west  side  of  the  Creek. 

The  north  end  of  Mechanic  Street  was  also  surveyed 
and  altered  in  1824. 

In  1825,  the  following  instrument  was  recorded  in  the 
Auburn  Town  Records  : 

"  Whereas,  I,  William  Bostwick  of  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County,  did  heretofore  at  two  several  times,  convey  to 
Daniel  Elliott  and  Horace  Hills  their  respective  village 
lots  on  which  they  severally  live,  as  by  reference  to  their 
deeds  may  fully  appear,  which  said  lots  are  bounded  on 
each  side  of  a  lane  of  thirty-three  feet  in  width,  running 
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westerly  from  William  Street,  and  being-  between  said  lots, 
Now  I  do  declare  and  make  known  to  all  to  whom  it 'may 
concern  that  said  lane  is  and  forever  hereafter  shall  be  an 
open  lane  or  publick  way,  and  that  the  said  Daniel  Elliott 
and  Horace  Hills  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns 
shall  and  may  always  hereafter  have  the  privilege  of  using- 
said  land  as  such,  they  not  obstructing-  the  same  in  any 
way  or  using-  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  free  passage, 
on  condition  however  that  they  maintain  the  necessary 
fences  and  gates  and  that  I  and  my  heirs  be  not  subject  to 
any  assessments,  taxes  or  charg-es  in  consequence  of  the 
same  being"  an  open  lane. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  18th  day  of  June,  1825. 

WM.  BOSTWICK.    l.  s." 

Daniel  Elliott  lived  where  Dr.  E.  G,  Woodruff  now 
resides.  He  was  the  father  of  Charles  L.  Elliott,  the 
artist.  Horace  Hills'  house  has  been  built  over  by  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Ross.  The  Hills'  place  formerly  included  the  Har- 
bottle,  Ross,  Wheeler  and  Watson  places,  and  extended 
westerly  beyond  Easterly  Avenue.  The  lane  referred  to 
was  known  for  a  long  time  as  Love  Lane  ;  the  public 
authorities  once  changed  it  to  Cemetery  Avenue,  but  the 
old  name  was  soon  resumed  and  retained  until  it  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Linden  Place. 

Elizabeth  Street  was  recorded  as  a  highway  in  1829. 
Logan  Street  was  probably  laid  out  earlier  by  Mr.  Hack- 
aliah  Burt,  but  not  recorded.  It  was  first  called  Jane 
Street. 

Part  of  Washington  Street  was  laid  out  and  recorded  as 
a  highway  in  1832,  and  described  as  a  road  running  east 
of  the  factory-  owned  by  Abijah  Fitch  and  west  of  the  trip 
hammer  shop  of  Levens  Shumway,  beginning- at  the  south.- 
west  corner  of  a  lot  owned  by  Abijah  Fitch  on  the  north 
side  of  Clarksville  Street  and  running  thence  north,  14 
degrees,  35  minutes  west,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Canal 
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leading-  to  the  saw  mill  owned  by  James  T.  Pierson,  &c, 
ending- on  the  road  leading-  from  the  State  Prison  to  Clarks- 
ville.  The  southern  part  of  Washing-ton  Street  was  known 
for  a  long:  time  as  Fitch's  Lane,  but  was  surveyed  later  as 
part  of  Washing-ton  Street. 

Many  streets  were  opened  by  real  estate  owners  and  ded- 
icated to  public  use  without  being-  recorded  as  highways . 
Some  were  laid  down  on  maps  and  never  opened.  Grant 
Avenue,  formerly  Canal  Street,  was  opened  as  early  as 
1830.  Clinton  Street,  running-  north  from  Clark  Street, 
was  shown  on  a  McMaster  map  in  1830.  Hulbert  and 
Greene  Streets  were  laid  out  on  a  Dill  map  in  1831.  Mc- 
Master Street  was  opened  at  about  the  same  time  by  T.  J. 
McMaster  and  recorded  in  1835.  Jefferson  Street  was 
recorded  as  a  highway  in  1834. 

Prior  to  the  panic  of  1837,  Auburn  had  a  boom,  and  many 
streets  were  laid  out,  some  only  on  paper.  James  Street, 
Benton  Street,  Church  Street,  Charles  Street  (now  Pine 
Street)  and  part  of  Madison  (now  Orchard)  Street,  were 
laid  out  on  Bostwick  maps,  and  surveyed  and  accepted  as 
streets  in  1835.  The  Bostwicks  also  mapped  out  a  number 
of  streets  east  and  northeast  of  what  is  now  Fort  Hill,  one 
of  which,  Park  Street,  was  recorded  as  a  street  in  1835  and 
discontiued  in  1837.  Fort  Street  was  surveyed  and  record- 
ed as  a  street  in  1835,  and  resurveyed  in  1846.  It  was 
much  long-er  than  at  present  when  first  opened,  and  con- 
nected at  its  south  end  with  Park  Street.  Cayuga  and 
Morris  Streets  are  laid  down  on  a  map  made  for  Levi  Lewis 
and  Thomas  Y.  How,  Jr.,  in  1835.  Huffman  Street  was 
laid  out  part  way  from  East  Genesee  Street  to  Walnut 
Street  in  1835,  and  was  at  first  called  Bangor  Street,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  so  far  east.  The  name  was,  changed 
in  honor  of  Matthias  Huffman,  a  prominent  citizen,  but 
was  unfortunately  corrupted  to  Hoffman  about  the  time 
that  John  T.  Hoffman  was  Governor.    The  rest  of  the 
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street  was  opened  in  1851,  when  Walnut  street  was  opened 
from  Owasco  Street  to  Huffman  Street  to  connect  with  it. 

Factory  Street  was'provided  for  in  a  deed  from  Nathaniel 
Garrowand  others  to  Robert  Muir  in  1835,  and  afterwards 
surveyed.  Cumpston  Street  was  recorded  in  1836  as  a 
street,  and  straightened  in  1840.  School  Street  was  opened 
earlier  than  that  by  the  Cumpstons,  and  is  spoken  of  in 
deeds  as  a  private  lane.  The  lane  was  continued  north 
from  Lincoln  Street,  and  turned  westerly  and  struck  South 
Street  north  of  the  stable  now  owmed  by  F.  E.  Cady.  It 
connected  with  the  Pitney  lane  leading-  to  Genesee  Street 
between  the  present  Romig  Block  and  residence  of  E.  C. 
Burtis,  and  also  connected  with  the  Patty  lane  or  street 
leading  to  Mechanic  Street.  In  1836,  a  survey  of  North 
Avenue  was  recorded,  running:  from  State  Street  due  west 
to  the  Town  line,  six  rods  wTide.  It  was  located  about 
where  Perrine  Street  is  now,  and  College  Street  was  record- 
ed running  from  State  Street  due  west  to  Division  Street, 
a  little  farther  north  than  the  present  Cottage  Street. 

In  1836,  Seymour  Street  was  surveyed  and  opened  from 
North  to  State  Street  on  petition  of  James  S.  Seymour, 
Esq.,  after  whom  it  was  named,  Clark  B.  Hotchkiss  and 
John  B.  Dill  ;  and  was  continued  west  to  Division  Street, 
parallel  with  College  Street,  on  petition  of  Nathaniel  Gar- 
row  and  George  B.  Throop  ;  that  is,  it  so  appears  on  the 
records.  The  panic  probably  stopped  it  at  Washington 
Street.  It  was  continued  from  Washington  Street  westerly 
on  a  little  different  course  by  condemnation  proceedings 
about  1875.  A  narrow  road  was  opened  from  North  Street 
to  Canal  Street,  and  called  Bond  Street,  which  was  widened, 
and  the  name  changed  to  East  Seymour  Street  in  1849. 

Cross  Street  was  recorded  as  a  highway  in  1836,  running 
from  the  North  line  of  the  Dill  farm  (North  line  of  Lot  46) 
to  Factory  Street,  now  Wall  Street.  It  was  called  Wall 
Street  until  1849,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Cross 
Street.    Factory  Street  was  changed  to  Wall  Street  at  the 
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same  time.  In  1S36,  the  name  of  Center  Street  was 
changed  to  Market  Place.  Later,  it  was  changed  to 
Market  Street. 

While  the  boom  continued,  a  map  was  filed  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  in  1837,  showing'  Burr,  Isham, 
Standart  and  Tompkins  Streets,  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  which 
were  never  opened,  and  a  real  estate  speculator's  map  of 
Auburn,  said  to  be  made  from  actual  surveys,  was  published 
showing  all  of  the  streets  then  in  use,  and  streets  of  which 
surveys  were  recorded,  which  were  not  opened,  and  a  great 
many  other  streets  which  never  existed  except  upon  paper, 
among  which  were  East,  West  and  South  Avenues,  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  "Erie,  Huron,  Ontario,  Broad,  Grand,  Pike, 
VanBuren,  Clay,  Jackson,  Hobart,  Newton,  White, Wayne, 
Leonard,  Hancock,  Marshall,  Sullivan,  Jay,  Harrison,  Bar- 
clay, Oliver,  Chedell,  Fosdick,  Forrest,  Prince,  Rose, 
Orange,  Gold,  Troy,  Cortland,  Detroit,  Vine,  Elm,  Oak, 
Mulberry,  Chatham,  Lyme, Hudson  and  Onondaga  Streets. 
Land  was  sold,  described  in  deeds  as  bounded  by  Grand 
and  Grove  Streets,  which  were  the  same  Grand  and  Grove 
Streets  laid  down  on  this  map. 

Nearly  all  of  the  later  streets  have  been  opened  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  few,  such  as  Westlake  Avenue,  and  parts 
of  Frederick,  Green,  flattie,  and  Dele  van  Streets  and  Grove 
Avenue  by  condemnation  proceedings.  A  complete  list  of 
the  streets,  with  the  dates  of  their  opening,  would  be  tire- 
some, but  some  of  them  will  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
chronological  order  of  the  growth  of  different  parts  of  the 
City. 

Mary  Street,  formerly  Milton  Street,  and  Steel  Street, 
were  opened  by  Daniel  Cock  in  1839.  Van  Anden  Street 
from  State  to  Cross  Streets  was  surveyed  and  recorded  in 
1845.  It  is  hard  to  learn  all  about  this  street  ;  the  part 
from  North  to  State  Streets  had  been  opened  much  earlier  ; 
the  part  from  Cross  to  Washington  was  built  upon  soon 
after  this  time  ;  in  1866,  there  were  several  houses  near 
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Division  Street,  and  from  those  houses  to  Washington  Street 
the  street  was  a  lane,  with  bars  across  the  end  of  it  at 
Washing-ton  Street,  and  the  Weir  &  Cowell  lampblack  fac- 
tory and  one  house  on  it. 

Madison  Street  was  extended  to  Division  Street  in  1847, 
and  the  name  changed  to  Orchard  Street. 

Cottage  Street  was  opened  from  State  Street  to  North 
Street  in  1850,  and  Perrine  Street  was  opened  from  State- 
to  North  Street  at  about  the  same  time.  It  was  at  one  time 
called  Ellen  Street.  Its  name  was  changed  in  honor  of 
Rev.  Matthew  La  Rue  Perrine,  once  a  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  < 

Walnut  Street  beyond  Huffman  Street  was  opened  by 
Abijah  Fitch  in  1852.  Howard  Street,  formerly  Butternut 
Street,  by  Henry  B.  Fitch  in  1853  ;  Henry  Street,  now 
Madison  Avenue,  and  Monroe  Street  were  mapped  by 
Henry  H.  Bostwick  in  1853  ;  Wadsworth  Street  was  sur- 
veyed and  recorded  the  same  year.  Miller  and  Lazette 
Streets  were  mapped  by  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  as 
*  Executor  of  Elijah  Miller,  in  1853,  and  Augustus,  Anna, 
Frederick  and  Frances  Streets  in  1855.  Bradford  Street 
was  surveyed  and  recorded  in  1854,  and  named  after  Syl- 
vester Bradford,  through  whose  land  it  passed.  Lansing 
Street  was  deeded  to  the  City  in  1854,  and  named  after 
Rev.  DirckC.  Lansing,  who  lived  where  the  City  Hospital 
stands.  Catlin  Street  was  opened  the  same  year  and  named 
after  Ebenezer  Catlin,  an  old  resident.  Lewis  Street  was 
opened  in  1854 and  named  after  Levi  Lewis,  formerly  State 
Prison  Superintendent.  Chestnut  Street  was  accepted 
by  the  City  in  1857.  Part  of  Nelson  Street  was  released 
to  the  City  by  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1858.  It  had 
been  opened  earlier.  Part  was  opened  later  by  E.  A. 
Thomas,  and  the  northern  end  later  yet,  by  condemnation 
proceedings.  It  was  named  after  Thomas  Nelson,  once  a 
prominent  citizen. 

Fitch  Avenue  was  opened  by  Abijah  Fitch  in  1859  or 
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1860,  from  South  Street  to  Genesee.  It  included  under 
the  name  of  Fitch  Avenue  that  part  of  Garrow  Street  lying- 
north  of  the  present  Fitch  Avenue.  He  wished  Major 
Beardsley,  who  owned  land  on  South  Street,  adjoining:  his 
land,  to  unite  with  him  in  opening  the  South  Street  end 
of  Fitch  Avenue,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  Mr.  Fitch 
determined  that  Major  Beardsley  should  not  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  new  street,  but  cut  him  off  from  it  by  what  used 
to  be  known  asa"  Devil's  lane."  He  left  a  little  strip  of 
land  1%  links  wide  between  the  street  and  the  Beardsley 
land  from  South  Street  to  Major  Beardsley' s  west  line. 
After  Mrs.  Osborne  bought  her  lot  from  Major  Beardsley, 
she  purchased  that  strip  from  Mr.  Fitch  for  $400,  as  set 
forth  in  the  deed. 

That  way  of  opening-  streets  would  not  be  profitable  now. 
A  citizen  of  Auburn  planned  to  open  a  street  in  that  man- 
ner several  years  ago,  but  desisted  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  owner  of  such  a  strip  would  be  liable  to  build, 
maintain  and  keep  clear  any  sidewalk  ordered  by  the  City 
on  that  side  of  the  street. 

Cornell  Street  was  opened  soon  after  Fitch  Avenue,  and 
named  after  Paul  D.  Cornell,  Esq.,  who  once  owned  a  tract 
of  the  land  through  which  it  passes.  It  was  first  called 
Thornton  Street.  After  the  name  was  changed,  the  part 
of  Garrow  Street  from  Fitch  Avenue  to  Cornell  Street  was 
for  a  time  called  Thornton  Street,  until  the  whole  street 
from  Cornell  to  Genesee  was  given  the  name  of  Garrow, 
after  Hon.  Nathaniel  Garrow,  once  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  this  district. 

Pulsifer  Street  was  surveyed  and  recorded  as  a  street  in 
1860,  but  part  of  it  was  in  use  earlier. 

Union  Avenue  was  mapped  out  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Swift , 
in  1863.    Part  of  Hamilton  Avenue  appeared  on  the  Burt 
map  in  1863,  and  part  on  a  Seward  map  in  1865.  Baker 
Avenue  was  opened  by  Charles  P.  Fitch  in  1S64,  and 
Beardsley,  Ross  and  Perry  Streets  appeared  on  Edward  E. 
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Marvine's  map  the  same  year.  The  farther  part  of  Wal- 
nut Street  was  laid  down  on  Lewis  Paddock's  map  in  1866, 
and  Seward  Avenue,  from  Walnut  Street  to  East  Genesee 
Street,  appeared  on  a  Paddock  map  the  next  year.  The 
remainder  of  Seward  Avenue  was  thrown  open  at  about 
the  same  time.  Maple  Street  also  appears  on  a  Paddock 
map  in  1867.  In  the  same  year,  the  Hardenberghs  mapped 
Paul  Street,  and  E.  A.  Thomas  part  of  Nelson  and  Holly 
Streets.  The  latter  was  named  after  Palmer  Holly,  once 
a  real  estate  owner  on  that  street.  L.  W.  Nye,  Esq.,  con- 
veyed Factory  Street  to  the  City  in  1867.  In  1868,  Grant 
and  Union  Streets  were  laid  down  on  a  map  of  Frederick 
Haag's  lots, Easterly  Avenue  was  opened  by  J.  M.  Easterly, 
Sheridan  Street  by  John  Maxwell,  Sherman  Street  by  James 
Deering  and  Janet  Street  by  Gen.  Seward. 

In  1869,  part  of  Throop  Avenue  was  opened  by  Edward 
F.  Walker,  and  Camp  Street  by  James  Van  Valkenburgti, 
and  Florence  and  Mattie  Streets  were  opened  by  Charles 
E.  Cootes  and  named  after  his  daughter  and  step-daughter. 
Case  Avenue,  Bradley  Street  and  Perrine  Avenue  were 
opened  the  same  year,  by  Nelson  Fitch. 

In  1871,  Frazee  Street  and  Myrtle  Avenue  appear  on  an 
E.  A.  Thomas  map,  but  the  eastern  end  of  Frazee  Street 
had  been  used  earlier.  In  1871,  also,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hurd 
filed  a  map  on  which  Marvine  Avenue,  Hunter  Avenue, 
Prospect,  Chedell,  Paddock,  Charles  and  Pond  Streets  ap- 
pear. The  first  three  have  been  opened.  Thornton  and 
Milligan  Streets  appear  on  a  Fitch  and  Thornton  map  in 
1872  ;  Barber,  Spring,  Coon  and  West  Streets  on  a  map 
made  for  Abijah  Fitch  in  1875,  and  parts  of  Barber  and 
West  Streets  and  Derby  Avenue  on  a  map  made  forW.  H. 
Derby  in  1877.  Evans  Street  was  laid  out  by  Maurice 
Evans  in  1879.  The  later  streets  have  not  become  historic 
yet,  and  will  be  left  for  a  future  historian  to  mention. 

One  highway  which  has  not  been  mentioned  was  a  bridge 
immediately  above  the  big  dam,  and  a  road  leading  to  its 
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western  end  from  Mechanic  Street  near  Logan.  There 
was  another  bridge  over  the  Western  raceway,  which  the 
road  crossed.  The  road  connected  with  Miller  Street  at 
its  eastern  end.  The  bridge  was  built  by  The  Auburn  and 
Owasco  Canal  Company  about  1837,  and  stood  until  the 
fifties.  There  had  been  an  earlier  bridge  and  road  near 
there  when  Hyde  and  Beach  owned  the  dam. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first 
Lazette  Street  bridge  did  not  stand  in  the  same  place  as 
the  present  one,  but  its  western  terminus  was  some  15 
rods  farther  north. 

About  1850,  Plank  Road  Companies  were  organized  to 
construct  and  maintain  Plank  Roads  from  Auburn  to  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  soon  they  were  given  the  right  to 
use  parts  of  a  number  of  streets.  The  Auburn  and  Port 
Byron  Plank  Road  Company  had  the  right  to  use  the  parts 
of  State  and  York  Streets  from  their  junction  to  the  City 
limits  ;  the  Auburn  and  Cato  Company  used  part  of  North 
Street  ;  the  Sennett  Company  part  of  Canal  Street  ;  the 
Owasco  Company  part  of  Owasco  Street  ;  the  Moravia 
Company  part  of  Mechanic  Street  and  Moravia  Street  and 
the  Fleming  Company  part  of  South  Street. 

Another  use  of  our  streets  has  been  by  street  railroad 
companies.  It  is  within  recent  years  that  there  were  street 
railroads  running  the  entire  length  of  Exchange,  Clark, 
Wall  and  Market  Streets,  and  on  Garden  Street  to  the 
Osborne  tracks,  and  on  Franklin  Street  from  North  Street 
to  Marvine  Avenue. 

When  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  Railroad  was  built  its 
passenger  depot  was  on  Van  Anden  Street  and  its  freight 
depot  on  East  Genesee  Street  where  Schreck's  furniture 
store  now  is.  From  the  passenger  depot  the  railroad  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Osborne  tracks  to  Garden  Street,  and 
then  ran  through  Garden  and  Franklin  Streets,  turning  in 
the  rear  of  the  Keeler  place  and  running  to  and  through 
Seminary  Avenue  and  crossing  East  Genesee  Street. 
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Garden  Street  was  then  on  lower  ground  than  now,  and 
the  Creek  came  nearly  to  the  road  by  the  western  part  of 
the  street.  The  land  has  been  filled  in  on  both  sides  of  the 
street. 

When  the  street  was  graded  up  nearly  to  its  present 
level  by  the  Railroad  Company,  the  Auburn  School  Asso- 
ciation had  a  large  claim  for  damages  against  the  company 
for  raising  an  embankment  along  the  entire  length  of  its 
premises. 

A  house  on  Garden  Street  opposite  Mason  Street  stood 
on  piles  when  it  was  built,  and  a  lot  farther  east  is  described 
in  an  old  deed  as  being  the  premises  farthest  west  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street. 

The  streets  once  contained  a  good  number  of  reservoirs, 
in  which  water  was  stored  for  fire  purposes,  and  the  village 
of  Auburn  once  had  a  well  with  two  pumps  in  the  street 
near  the  comer  of  Genesee  and  Exchange  Streets. 

The  grass  plats  which  beautify  so  many  of  our  streets 
were  not  laid  out  until  about  1862  or  1863.  Before  that, 
the  ground  covered  by  them  was  mostly  included  in  the 
roadways. 

Looking  over  the  street  names,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
memory  of  a  leading  family  and  its  connections  preserved 
as  that  of  the  Seward  family  is.  Seward  Avenue  is  named 
after  Secretary  Seward,  Frances  Street  after  Mrs.  Seward, 
Augustus  Street  after  the  late  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Fred- 
erick Street  for  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Anna  Street 
for  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward,  Janet  Street  for  Mrs.  General 
Seward,  Miller  Street  for  Judge  Miller,  the  Secretary's 
father-in-law,  and  Lazette  Street  for  Mrs.  Worden,  Mrs. 
Seward's  sister. 

It  is  also  well  to  be  reminded  by  our  street  names  of  so 
many  early  settlers  and  prominent  citizens,  most  of  whom 
have  passed  away.  On  our  streets. we  have  among  others 
the  names  of  Hardenbergh,  Dill,  Clark,  Bostwick,  Swift, 
Beach,  Grover,  Burt,  Allen,  Hulbert,  Miller,  Wadsworth, 
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Sherwood,  Chase,  Standart,  Lansing-,  Seward,  Throop, 
Lewis,  Huffman,  Perrine,  Seymour,  Garrow,  Holly,  Par- 
sons, Mason,  McMaster,  Steel,  Catlin,  Fitch,  Underwood, 
Worden,  Nelson,  Perry,  Wright,  Beardsley,  Chedell, 
Wheeler,  Willard,  Case,  Bradley,  Wood,  Ross,  Barber, 
Woodruff,  Marvine,  Pulsifer,  Foot,  Morris,  Mann,  Cornell, 
Lawton,  Button,  Coventry,  Sheldon,  Thornton,  Kelsey, 
Derby,  MacDougall,  Gaylord,  Carpenter,  Easterly,  West- 
lake,  Cady,  Van  Patten  and  Bailey. 

If  we  glance  over  the  list  of  Auburn  Streets,  we  may  be 
reminded  of  the  history  of  our  country  from  Indian  and 
colonial  times  to  our  own,  for  we  will  find  among-  them 
such  names  as  Genesee,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canoga, 
Logan,  Lexington,  Liberty,  Union,  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Greene,  Warren, 
Howard,  Hamilton,  Fulton,  Benton,  Seward,  Sumner, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Garfield. 

When  a  number  of  streets  in  a  city  are  named  after 
trees,  they  are  almost  invariably  trees  which  have  flour- 
ished in  that  locality.  We  may  never  need  the  names  of 
Elm  Street  and  Maple  Street  to  remind  us  that  elms  and 
maples  grew  here,  but  now  that  the  Pines,  Lindens,  As- 
pens, Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  are  passing  away  so  rapidly, 
perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  should  retain  their  names  on  our 
streets,  to  remind  the  next  generation  what  this  region  was 
a  century  ago. 
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PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

BY  MRS.  JANET  W.  SEWARD 


I  was  married  on  June  27,  1860.  The  war  began,  as 
you  know,  in  April,  1861. 

The  first  regiment  raised  here  was  the  19th  New  York 
State  Volunteers  ;  John  S.  Clark,  Colonel  ;  my  husband's 
*  cousin,  Clarence  A.  Seward,  Lieutenant  Colonel  ;  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fowler,  pastor  of  my  church,  the  Central  Presby- 
terian, Chaplain. 

The  regiment  must  have  a  stand  of  colors,  so  a  meeting 
of  ladies  was  called.  I  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  raise  money  and  procure  the  flags.  We  went  to  George 
Clough,  the  artist,  and  he  painted  the  "  coat-of-arms  of 
the  state  of  New  York"  on  the  blue  banner,  from  a  picture 
of  it  which  I  found  in  the  State  Constitution. 

The  regiment  was  then  in  camp  near  Elmira.  This 
committee,  with  several  other  ladies,  accompanied  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  went  to  Elmira,  and  Charles  C. 
Dwight  presented  the  regimental  banner  and  B.  F.  Hall 
the  national  colors,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Auburn. 

My  first  sight  of  the  active  operations  of  the  war  was  in 
September  of  1861,  when  I  went  with  Mrs.  Seward  and 
Fanny,  my  husband's  mother  and  sister,  to  Washington. 
At  Havre  de  Grace  we  came  upon  the  first  camp  stationed 
there  to  guard  the  railroad  and  ferry.  All  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  Baltimore  and  on  to  Washington,  soldiers 
were  doing  guard  and  picket  duty  along  the  railroad.  It 
was  a  novel  sight  to  see  these  "  Blue  Coats  "  in  almost  a 
continuous  line  for  more  than  150  miles,  some  guarding, 
some  building  block-houses,  some  washing  or  cooking, 
some  asleep  on  the  bare  ground,  others  surrounding  small 
camp-fires  cleaning  their  arms,  many  smoking  or  singing 
as  they  performed  their  various  duties. 
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Soon  after  reaching"  Washington,  we  went  one  afternoon 
to  drive  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  visiting  sev- 
eral of  the  camps  and  earthworks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very 
cordial  and  kind  to  me,  explaining  with  great  interest  all 
which  we  saw  en  route. 

At  another  time  Mr.  Seward  took  Fanny  and  me  to  the 
White  House  to  call  on  the  president.  We  found  him  in 
his  library  upstairs,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  simplicity. 

A  few  days  later  Fanny  and  I  accompanied  Mr.  Seward 
to  Baltimore,  and  from  there  to  Fort  McHenry  to  see  Gen- 
eral Dix,  who  was  in  command.  We  were  received  and 
entertained  by  Mrs.  Dix  and  two  daughters,  while  Mr. 
Seward  was  in  consultation  with  the  general. 

I  remember  the  deep  impression  that  the  big  fort  made 
upon  us,  with  its  guns,  the  old  casemates  brightened  by 
the  presence  of  handsome  young  officers  and  gay  young 
women.  At  dinner  there  was  a  long  table  full  of  guests. 
I  was  seated  at  Mrs.  Dix's  right  hand,  beside  one  of  her 
daughters,  with  Fanny  opposite.  Mr.  Seward  sat  by  the 
general,  as  they  wished  to  continue  their  conference.  This 
fort  soon  after  this  visit  became  famous  as  a  place  of  de- 
tention for  prominent  secessionists. 

On  another  occasion  we  went  with  Mr.  Reward  to  call 
upon  General  Scott.  The  handsome  old  hero  was  sitting 
upon  his  piazza  with  some  of  his  staff  officers.  He  received 
us  with  much  ceremony  and  courtesy,  inviting  us  into  his 
military  office,  saying,  "  Perhaps  these  young  ladies  would 
like  to  see  how  an  old  soldier  lives."  He  was  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  towered  so  far  above  me  that  he  seemed 
like  a  giant. 

We  soon  after  came  home,  leaving  Washington  one  great 
growing  camp  of  soldiers,  and  finding  Auburn,  if  possible, 
more  than  ever  aroused  by  the  war  spirit. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  Quartermaster  General  Meigs  appealed 
to  the  loyal  families  of  the  country  for  contributions  of 
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blankets  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Mrs.  Seward,  knowing- 
from  personal  observation  the  necessity  for  this  appeal, 
suggested  the  organization  of  a  "ladies'  union  society." 
Accordingly,  we  formed  a  committee  and  issued  a  card 
referring  to  General  Meigs'  call,  asking  that  blankets  be 
sent  to  Corning  Hall.  From  this  grew  the  organization  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Auburn. 

The  loyal  women  generally  throughout  the  North  organ- 
ized "  soldiers'  aid  societies,"  spending  their  time  cutting- 
out  garments,  sewing,  scraping  lint  and  rolling  bandages. 
We  brought  home  many  garments  to  make.  Besides  this, 
much  of  our  spare  time  was  occupied  knitting  socks  for 
the  soldiers. 

Our  society  continued  this  work  throughout  the  war. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  "  Aid  Society, ' '  the  ' '  Good 
Samaritan  Society,"  of  which  Mrs.  Alvah  Worden,  Mrs. 
Seward's  sister,  was  president,  had  collected  large  quanti- 
ties of  sanitary  stores  and  clothing,  which  were  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  to  the  * 1  National  Sanitary  Commission. ' ' 
This  society  also  continued  its  work  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

My  husband  and  Clinton  MacDougall  had  lately  started 
in  the  banking  business.  One  day  in  the  fall  of  1861,  Mac- 
Dougall came  to  see  me  and  said,  "  One  of  us  ought  to 
enlist,  and  I  have  told  your  husband  that  I  must  be  the 
one,  as  he  has  a  wife  and  I  have  no  one  to  care  for,  so  I  am 
g-oing."  Mrs.  Seward,  Fanny  and  I  helped  to  fit  out  "  our 
soldier,"  as  we  called  him,  and  he  soon  went  away  as  a 
captain  in  the  75th  Regiment. 

In  1862  Captain  MacDougall  came  home  from  Florida 
wounded,  and  at  Mrs.  Seward's  invitation,  came  to  our 
house,  and  we  nursed  him  for  several  weeks. 

In  February  and  March,  1862,  I  spent  six  weeks  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Seward  and  Fanny  were  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  Fanny  wTas  studying  French.  The  Washing- 
ton family  at  that  time  consisted  of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Seward,  Colonel  Augustus  Seward,  the 
oldest  son,  and  myself.  There  were  many  receptions  and 
visits.  The  officers'  uniforms  made  the  receptions  very 
gay  in  appearance,  and  almost  all  the  conversation  was 
about  the  war. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  held 
a  ladies'  reception,  and  every  other  Saturday  evening-  a 
larg-e  general  reception  was  given,  when  the  house  would 
be  filled  to  overflowing-.  General  and  Mrs.  McClellan  al- 
ways came.  The  general  was  then  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Tuesday  afternoon 
receptions,  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  always  assisted  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  occupying  the  first  place, 
as  the  representative  of  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
We  were  all  in  full  evening  dress,  the  gentlemen  in  dress 
coats,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
gorgeous  with  a  wreath  of  large  white  roses  around  her 
head,  which,  as  her  face  was  round  and  full,  was  not  very 
becoming-. 

I  went  with  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  to  Arlington  House 
to  call  upon  the  officers'  wives  who  were  quartered  there. 
It  was  a  grand  old  mansion,  and  occupied  by  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  until  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
ladies  invited  us  to  her  room,  and  gave  us  pieces  of  the 
china  that  was  presented  to  Martha  Washington  by  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  she  having  found  a  box  of  broken  pieces  in 
the  attic. 

I  wrote  to  my  husband  at  this  time  :  ' '  The  Comte  de 
Paris,  Due  de  Chartres  and  Prince  de  Joinville  were  here 
to  dinner  last  night.  They  appeared  so  pleased  to  see  me 
again.  The  count  asked  how  you  were,  and  a  great  many 
questions  about  you  ;  said  he  hoped  that  he  would  meet 
you  again." 

They  had  been  traveling  through  the  country  a  short 
time  before  and  came  to  Auburn  with  a  letter  to  my  hus- 
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band,  and  we  entertained  them  while  here.  These  three 
princes  of  the  Royal  House  of  Orleans  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton in  September,  1861,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  Due  de  Chartres,  the  Comte  de  Paris  being-  lineal  heir 
of  the  throne  of  France.  The  two  young-  men  came  to 
offer  their  services  and  peril  their  lives  for  the  Union, 
serving  as  captains  in  our  army. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  there  were  more  calls  for  troops, 
and  the  111th  and  138th  Regiments  were  quickly  raised  in 
response.  My  husband  was  commissioned  lieutenant  col- 
onel of  the  138th  Regiment,  although  I  did  not  know  it 
until  a  few  days  later. 

Of  course  we  talked  about  my  husband's  going,  but  I 
was  in  hopes  he  would  not  have  to  do  so  •  but  one  after- 
noon, while  I  was  spending  the  day  with  my  mother,  who 
was  not  well,  he  came  in  with  his  hand  behind  him,  sat 
down  before  me  and  unwrapped  a  parcel  and  gave  to  me 
a  large  photograph  of  himself.  I  knew  instantly  that  he 
was  going  to  leave  me.  I  hope  that  I  took  it  bravely,  but 
I  can  not  exactly  remember.  After  that,  there  were  a 
great  many  preparations  to  make  and  the  time  went  alto- 
gether too  fast. 

One  day,  while  our  regiment  was  forming,  I  was  told 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  me.  I  found  her  to  be  one  of  my 
calling  acquaintances.  She  said,  "  I  have  come  to  request 
you  to  ask  your  husband  to  persuade  my  husband  not  to 
go  to  the  war  ;  I  can  not  let  him  go."  "  But,"  said  I, 
"how  can  I  do  that?  My  husband  is  going."  "Oh," 
said  she,  "  your  husband  is  going  as  lieutenant  colonel, 
while  my  husband  is  only  a  lieutenant."  "Well,"  I 
replied,  "it  is  just  as  hard  for  me  to  have  my  husband 
leave  me  as  it  is  for  you  to  have  yours  leave  you,  and  I  can 
not  see  what  the  difference  of  rank  has  to  do  with  it."  " 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1862,  our  first  daughter  was 
born.    On  the  12th  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
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aroused  by  an  unusual  sound,  and,  listening-,  found  that  it 
was  the  steady  tramp  of  many  feet  passing:  the  house.  No 
other  sound  but  a  few  words  of  command  in  a  lowered  voice 
that  I  knew  so  well.  It  was  our  regiment  marching-  to  take 
the  train  for  Washington.  It  was  really  to  me  the  most 
mournful  sound  that  I  ever  heard.  No  drum,  no  fife, 
nothing  but  the  quick,  firm  steps  ;  and  all  the  stillness  was 
for  my  sake.  My  husband  was  permitted  to  stay  a  few 
days  long-er,  and  then  joined  his  regiment  near  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  in  "  Camp  Nellie  Seward,"  named 
in  honor  of  our  little  girl. 

One  day  in  December  came  a  great  surprise  for  me.  I 
received  a  letter  telling  me  that  our  regiment,  now  changed 
to  the  9th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  had  gone  into  win- 
ter quarters,  and  that  a  log-cabin  was  almost  finished,  and 
I  was  expected  to  come  with  the  baby  and  occupy  it.  There 
were  a  great  many  discussions  in  the  families.  Both  our 
mothers  said  "  Go,"  but  the  family  physician,  when  con- 
sulted, said,  "  Well,  if  you  do  go,  you  will  bring  a  dead 
baby  home  with  you."  Mrs.  Seward  said,  "Nonsense; 
think  of  all  the  babies  that  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  log-cabins."  I  made  my  preparations  to  go;  then  we 
started  one  cold  winter's  day, Nelly  three  months  old  ;  Mrs. 
Worden,  my  husband's  aunt ;  Mrs.  Bostwick,  my  sister, 
and  the  nurse. 

When  we  arrived  at  Albany,  we  crossed  the  river  in  a 
ferryboat.  The  shores  were  packed  with  gxeat  cakes  of 
ice.  The  passengers  had  to  jump  down  several  feet  on  to 
the  ice,  as  the  boat  could  not  reach  the  dock.  We  were 
women  alone.  Mrs.  Bostwick  took  Nelly  and  jumped; 
then  the  rest  of  us  followed,  with  bags  and  bundles.  There 
were  no  drawing-room  cars  in  those  days,  and  there  was 
always  a  general  rush  for  seats  in  the  crowded,  uncomfort- 
able cars.  Wre  staid  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York  over 
night. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Bostwick  in  New  York,  we  started  early 
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next  morning-.  After  passing:  Philadelphia,  we  began  to 
see  camps  occasionally.  Through  Baltimore  and  on  to 
Washington,  the  railroads  were  guarded.  Everywhere  we 
stopped,  soldiers  were  on  duty.  At  one  place,  while  the 
train  was  waiting,  I  was  holding  the  baby  at  the  window. 
There  were  several  soldiers  standing  looking"  at  us.  A 
guard  as  he  passed  looked  up  at  the  baby  and  raised  his 
cap.  At  that,  Aunty  Worden  opened  the  window  and  said, 
"  A  soldier's  baby."  Then  all  the  men  waved  their  caps 
and  cheered  until  the  train  moved  on. 

When  we  arrived  in  the  long,  dark  depot  at  Washington, 
as  I  stepped  of!  the  car  with  baby  in  my  arms,  I  was  seized 
by  a  tall,  great-coated  soldier,  who  said,  "  Give  me  the 
baby  and  come  this  way."  I  helped  Aunty  Worden  to 
alight,  turned  and  ran  after  the  man,  calling-,  "  Will,  Will, 
wait,  you  are  carrying  her  upside  down."  Poor  fellow  ! 
He  had  never  carried  a  baby  before. 

We  received  a  warm  welcome  at  our  father's  house, 
where  we  spent  the  night.  I  was  told  that  an  army -wagon 
would  stop  for  our  trunks  in  the  morning",  and  we  would 
go  out  to  camp  in  the  afternoon.  My  husband  came  after 
breakfast,  and  we  went  out  and  boug"ht  a  cradle  and  table 
furniture.  Everything  else  he  had  already  provided  for 
our  comfort.  After  lunch,  he  hurried  back  to  his  duties. 
It  was  a  great  amusement  to  the  family  when  the  big"  army- 
wagon,  with  its  white  cover,  drawn  by  six  mules,  stopped 
at  the  door  and  took  in  trunks,  cradle,  etc. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  brother,  Colonel  Augustus  Seward, 
went  with  us  in  the  family  carriage.  Our  camp  was  situ- 
ated near  Tennallytown,  six  miles  from  Washington,  out 
through  Georgetown.  As  we  were  passing  Georgetown, 
the  nurse  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh!  Mrs.  Seward,  xwe 
have  forgotten  a  washtub."  So  we  stopped,  bought  a  tub 
and  put  it  on  the  front  of  the  carriage,  much,  I  think,  to 
the  disgnst  of  the  dignified  coachman  in  livery,  a  gentle- 
man of  color.    The  roads  were  very  rough,  the  red-clay 
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soil  being-  badly  cut  up  with  the  constant  passage  of  the 
heavy  army-wagons. 

Arriving-  at  Tennallytown,  we  turned  into  a  road  across 
the  fields,  going-  a  mile  towards  the  Potomac  river,  and  a 
mile  from  the  famous  chain  bridge.  We  came  first  to  Fort 
Reno,  where  one-half  of  our  regiment  was  encamped,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Welling,  who  had  built  a  log-house  in 
a  pine  grove.  Half  a  mile  beyond,  out  in  an  open  field, 
we  found  Fort  Mansfield,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Seward,  the  other  half  of  the  regiment  being  encamped 
there. 

It  was  about  5  o'clock,  the  sun  just  going  down,  the 
beautiful  rosy  light  tinting  the  white  tents,  and  throwing 
a  soft  glow  over  the  landscape.  We  easily  found  the  only 
log-cabin  there  and  drove  to  the  door.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  perfect  quiet.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight  excepting  the  soldier  on  guard  in  front  of  the  head- 
quarters tent,  which  was  just  opposite  our  cabin.  The 
guard  saluted  Colonel  Augustus  Seward  and  told  us  to  go 
into  the  house.  We  entered  a  good-sized  room  with  a  bunk, 
or  rough  bedstead,  in  one  corner,  a  table,  the  cradle,  four 
chairs  and  a  rocking-chair,  a  cunning  little  stove  for  burn- 
ing wood,  and  a  carpet  on  the  floor.  Back  of  this  room 
was  a  kitchen  and  a  pantry  off,  with  stairs  going  up  to  the 
loft,  where  there  was  another  bunk  for  the  nurse.  Augus- 
tus made  a  fire  in  the  stove. 

When  we  were  nearly  unpacked,  a  man  came  running 
in  to  receive  us.  He  was  Henry  Fowler,  known  in  Auburn 
as  Banty  Fowler."  I  said,  "Where  is  everybody?" 
He  answered,  "  At  dress-parade  ;  the  colonel  will  be  here 
soon;  it  is  almost  over."  And  in  a  few  moments  the 
companies  came  marching  back  to  their  quarters,  and  my 
husband  came  in,  giving  us  a  warm  welcome. 

The  nurse  and  I  made  the  house  look  very  homelike.  I 
had  taken  red  curtains  and  put  them  up  at  the  two  win- 
dows in  the  sitting-room.    I  found  Banty,  as  we  all  called 
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him,  putting-  the  tea-kettle  over,  and  discovered  that  he 
was  the  colonel's  cook  and  maid-of -all- work,  and  a  real 
good  cook  he  was,  too.  Our  bed  was  a  tick  filled  with 
good  clean  straw,  over  it  a  pair  of  gray  army  blankets.  I 
brought  with  me  sheets,  pillow-cases,  pillows  and  an  old- 
fashioned  blue  bedspread  of  my  mother's. 

I  remember  being  awakened  one  night  by  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation about  my  head,  and  found  the  wind  was  blowing 
through  the  cracks  between  the  logs  so  hard  that  my  hair 
was  blowing  about  my  face.  The  next  day  I  pinned  news- 
papers to  the  logs  all  around  the  bed  and  cradle.  With  all 
the  wind  and  fresh  air,  not  one  of  us  had  a  cold  all  winter, 
nor  were  any  of  us  sick  but  once,  when  my  husband  had 
a  sharp  attack  of  malarial  fever. 

I  must  tell  you  about  a  funny  little  Italian  doctor  that 
we  employed  in  Washington  because  he  was  a  homeopa- 
thist.  Dr.  Horatio  Robinson  told  me  to  have  the  baby  vac- 
cinated, and  sent  me  a  quill  with  the  virus  in  it.  I  sent 
for  the  doctor,  and  asked  him  to  attend  to  the  baby.  He 
took  the  quill,  looked  at  it,  asked  about  it,  and  said,  "  I 
will  come  tomorrow  morning  ;  I  never  saw  anything  like 
this,"  and  took  the  quill  away  with  him.  He  came  the 
next  morning  and  vaccinated  the  baby  with  the  little  par- 
ticles from  the  tube.  It  did  not  take,  and  when  we  asked 
about  it,  we  found  that  he  had  used  the  sand  that  the  little 
glass  tube  of  virus  was  packed  in.  Fortunately,  baby  did 
not  take  the  small-pox. 

Our  camp  at  Fort  Mansfield  was  located  in  the  rear  of 
the  fort.  It  was  laid  out  in  company  streets,  the  men's 
tents  facing  each  other  about  thirty  feet  apart,  the  respec- 
tive company  officers'  tents  facing  each  street.  Then  came 
the  staff  officers'  tents,  then  the  headquarters  tent,  and  back 
of  that  and  facing  it  our  log-cabin,  connected  by  a  corduroy- 
walk  through  the  mud.  We  had  very  jolly  times  in  our 
little  house  ;  entertained  the  officers  and  wives,  two  at  a 
time,  as  our  table  would  hold  only  four,  and  many  an  even- 
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ing  we  played  whist  and  euchre  with  Major  Taft  and  Quar- 
termaster Knowles,  Nelly  fast  asleep  in  her  cradle  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  I  never  thought  of  our  voices  dis- 
turbing her,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  door, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  my  husband  coming  up  the  com- 
pany street,  and  a  soldier  running  after  him.  I  was  just 
about  to  scream  to  him,  as  the  man  looked  very  angry, 
when  the  guard  ran  and  grabbed  the  soldier  by  the  collar. 
My  husband  turned,  looked  at  them,  then  walked  over  and 
handed  me  a  loaded  pistol,  and  then  went  back.  It  seems 
that  the  poor  soldier  was  crazy  drunk  and  had  held  off  sev- 
eral of  the  guard  who  were  trying  to  arrest  him.  They 
were  all  afraid  of  being  shot,  so  they  sent  for  the  colonel, 
who  asked  the  man  to  hand  him  the  pistol,  which  was 
cocked  and  pointed  at  him,  but  received  in  reply  these 
words,  "  Don't  come  near  me,  Colonel  Seward  ;  I  would 
rather  shoot  any  man  in  the  regiment  than  you  ;  but,  damn 
you,  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  lay  hands  on  me."  The  col- 
onel looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  saying  kindly,  "  I 
know  you  will  not  shoot  me;  give  me  your  revolver." 
And  the  man  did  instinctively  as  commanded,  and  handed 
him  the  weapon.  I  have  heard  my  husband  say  that  he 
felt  that  he  came  nearer  being  killed  by  that  man  than  in 
any  of  the  battles. 

We  had  a  great  many  callers  from  Washington  and 
Auburn  at  different  times — the  president,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  foreign  ministers  and  others,  all  curious  to  see 
how  we  lived  in  camp.  I  wish  I  had  thought  to  have  kept 
a  record  of  them. 

Early  in  February,  1863,  I  went  into  Washington  with 
Nelly  to  visit  Mrs.  Seward,  while  my  husband  was  sitting 
on  court  martial,  which  took  him  away  from  camp  the  most 
of  the  time.  While  there  he  was  sent  for  one  morning  by 
the  president,  and  ordered  to  leave  that  night  on  an  im- 
portant secret  mission  to  Louisiana.    He  was  gone  about 
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three  weeks.  We  did  not  hear  a  word  from  him  until  he 
arrived  back  in  New  York,  nor  could  we  tell  where  he  had 
gone.  Oh  !  how  glad  we  were  to  get  back  to  our  little 
cabin  again. 

As  long  as  the  roads  were  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
came  out  every  few  days  to  see  the  baby,  but  in  the  spring 
the  roads  were  so  cut  up  by  the  heavy  army-wagons,  and 
the  mud  was  so  deep,  that  nothing  but  an  army- wagon  or 
a  horse  alone  could  get  through  them,  and  for  six  weeks 
they  could  not  get  out  to  see  us,  nor  I  in  to  see  them. 
Then  there  came  a  very  beautiful  day,  and  my  husband 
proposed  that  I  should  go  in  on  horseback,  as  he  and  the 
quartermaster  were  going  ;  so  I  did,  but  oh,  what  a  ride  ! 
Our  horses  had  to  walk  all  the  six  miles,  most  of  the  way 
by  the  fences  on  the  grass,  or  sinking  in  the  mud  to  their 
knees. 

As  the  warm  weather  came  on,  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  find  a  soldier  making  a  garden  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
which  he  filled  with  wild  flowers.  I  went  out  to  admire 
them  and  thank  him,  when  he  said,  "  You  don't  remember 
me  ;  I  used  to  make  garden  for  your  mother,  Mrs.  Watson  ; 
and  what  a  pretty  garden  she  had  !"  Many  a  morning  I 
would  find  a  new  wild  flower  planted  before  I  was  up. 
After  the  flowers  were  gone  and  the  sun  was  strong,  we 
having  the  shade  of  only  one  old  apple  tree,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house,  the  men  cut  and  set  around  the  house 
evergreen  trees.  Their  shade  was  very  grateful  to  us. 
The  soldiers  were  all  fond  of  the  baby,  and  brought  all 
sorts  of  things  for  her  amusement.  One  day  it  was  a  young 
crow,  which  Banty  and  I  succeeded  in  taming  so  that  he 
would  hop  in  and  eat  with  us  at  the  table.  This  was  great 
fun  for  Nelly. 

There  were  constant  rumors  that  the  enemy  might  attack 
the  Chain  Bridge,  which  was  only  a  mile  from  us,  and  they 
were  making  frequent  raids,  so  one  afternoon  in  May,  just 
about  sunset,  the  long  roll,  the  signal  of  an  attack,  was 
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sounded.  The  companies  all  rushed  to  arms,  and  Mary 
and  I  received  orders  to  pack  up  and  go  into  Washington. 
We  started  in  a  little  one-horse  wagon  that  we  had  been 
using-,  and  a  soldier  drove  us  in  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  taking  pains  not  to  forget  the  countersign,  that  we 
gave  to  the  pickets,  as  we  passed  them.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  house,  we  astonished  and  frightened  the  family,  by  the 
news  that  we  were  running  from  the  enemy,  but  quieted 
their  fears  by  saying  that  the  men  were  getting  so  careless 
and  lazy  that  the  lieutenant  colonel  gave  them  the  alarm, 
but  had  to  send  his  family  in  to  give  it  the  effect  of  reality. 
I  did  not  go  back  to  our  dear  little  cabin,  much  to  my 
regret,  as  there  were  frequent  alarms,  and  raids  by  the 
guerrillas,  as  well  as  rumors  that  the  regiment  was  to  be 
moved  soon,  and  it  was  getting  too  warm  to  stay  in  the 
south. 

We  came  back  to  Auburn,  staying  with  Mrs.  Seward. 
As  we  were  women  alone,  the  front  of  the  house  was  closed, 
the  family  living  in  the  north  side  and  back  of  the  house. 
It  was  Mrs.  Seward's  custom  during  the  summer  to  rise 
early  and  read  and  write  by  a  window  in  the  north  room 
upstairs,  so  the  blinds  were  always  open.  One  morning 
she  was  not  as  early  as  usual,  but  when  she  went  in  a  large 
stone  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  broken  glass  was 
on  her  chair  and  the  floor.  The  stone  had  been  thrown 
through  the  window,  and  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  the 
chair  she  would  have  been  hurt.  When  she  came  to  tell 
me  about  it,  she  said,  "  You  had  better  take  baby  and  go 
to  your  mother's  ;  we  may  have  the  house  burned,  or 
something  worse."  "  No,"  said  I,  "I  will  not  leave  you 
alone."  Then  she  said,  "  If  you  have  anything  very  val- 
uable, you  had  better  take  it  away."  So  that  afternoon  I 
took  my  husband's  photograph  down  to  my  mother's  house, 
it  being,  to  my  mind,  the  most -valuable  thing  that  I  pos- 
sessed.   This  was  at  the  time  that  the  copperhead  element 
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was  very  active  in  the  north,  and  we  were  frequently 
threatened  with  violence. 

My  husband  was  sent  in  August,  1863,  with  four  com- 
panies of  his  regiment  down  on  the  Potomac  river  twenty 
miles  to  a  place  called  Rozier's  bluff,  where  they  built  a 
fort  or  earthworks,  called  Fort  Foote.  It  was  a  high  bluff 
on  the  river,  but  back  of  it  was  a  low  marsh,  known  as 
"The  Graveyard  of  Prince  George  County,"  and  that, 
with  the  turning  of  the  earth  during  the  hot  weather, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  men.  Out  of 
600,  300  were  sick  with  fever.  In  September  I  was  mak- 
ing my  mother  a  visit,  and  went  one  afternoon  to  the  mil- 
liner's with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  While  there  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Seward  saying,  ,(  William  very 
sick  ;  come  immediately  with  his  mother."  I  hurried 
home,  while  Mrs.  Pomeroy  wTent  to  Mrs.  Seward  with  the 
despatch.  We  packed  up,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  on  our 
way,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.  What  a  hard  night's 
ride  that  was.  We  went  by  the  Northern  Central  road  so 
we  could  get  there  sooner.  There  were  no  sleeping  cars, 
so  we  all  sat  in  the  hard,  straight-backed  seats  all  night,  two 
in  a  seat,  Mary  and  I  taking  turns  holding  the  baby.  We 
arrived  in  Washington  early  in  the  morning,  so  thankful 
to  find  our  dear  one  alive,  a  little  better,  but  desperately 
ill  with  dysentery.  He  was  taken  sick  two  days  before, 
and  the  doctors  said  that  he  could  not  live  ;  sent  for  his 
father,  who  had  him  carried  on  a  stretcher  to  Washington, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain, who  never  left  him  until  he  commenced  to  g*et 
better. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  physician  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  at 
the  time  visiting  Mr.  Seward,  and  hearing  how  sick  his  son 
was,  asked  to  see  him.  After  he  had  carefully  examined 
the  patient,  he  said  to  Mr.  Seward,  "  The  young  surgeon 
is  doing'  well  ;  I  think  your  son  will  recover  with  careful 
nursing  ;   give  him  only  mutton  broth  ;   it  is  the  most 
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soothing:  nourishment  in  his  disease."  I  remember  how 
pleased  we  all  were  with  Sir  Henry,  he  was  so  kind  and 
interested  for  us. 

With  the  good  care  of  the  doctors  and  his  mother,  my 
husband  was  well  enough  to  come  home  in  October.  We 
had  been  here  only  about  a  week  when  he  was  taken  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  for  three  dismal  months  he  had  a  hard 
fight  for  his  life.  There  were  no  trained  nurses  then. 
His  mother  and  I  took  all  the  care  of  him.  Dr.  Horatio 
Robinson  watched  him  day  and  night,  and  with  his  con- 
stant care  and  Dr.  Robinson  Sr.'s  counsel,  he  finally 
recovered. 

In  February,  my  husband  went  back  to  his  command  at 
Fort  Foote.  Houses  had  been  built  there  for  the  officers. 
Major  Taft,  who  had  been  in  command  during  the  lieuten- 
ant colonel's  absence,  was  occupying  the  colonel's  house 
while  one  was  building  for  him,  so  I  had  to  remain  in 
Washington  for  the  plaster  to  dry  in  the  major's  house  ; 
but  it  took  so  long  that  finally  I  moved  down  with  my 
mother,  who  had  come  on  to  make  me  a  visit. 

Our  house  at  Fort  Foote  was  built  of  boards  battened 
and  painted  drab.  There  was  a  large  room  in  the  centre, 
with  a  front  and  back  door,  a  stairway  going  up  to  a  loft 
over  this  room  and  a  pantry  under  the  stairs.  On  each 
side  was  a  small  bedroom,  with  doors  opening  on  the  front 
as  well  as  into  the  room.  The  major,  his  wife  and  three 
children  occupied  one  room  until  their  house  was  finished. 
Mother  and  the  nurse,  Man-  Shiels,  occupied  the  loft,  and 
were  very  comfortable  excepting  when  the  rain  came 
through  the  board  roof.  A  tent  at  the  back  served  as  a 
kitchen,  where  Banty  Fowler  continued  to  cook  us  good 
things.  His  buckwheat  cakes  were  fine,  and  the  oysters 
and  shad  that  he  brought  from  the  fishing  boats  that 'came 
up  the  river  were  the  best  that  I  ever  ate.  The  shad  were 
so  fresh  that  Banty  used  to  say  they  turned  over  in  the  pan 
while  he  was  cooking  them. 
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We  were  much  more  stylish  at  this  fort,  and  had  more 
company.  Major  Taft  and  Quartermaster  Knowles  had 
their  families,  and  several  of  the  captains  their  wives  with 
them.  Many  general  officers  as  well  as  citizens  came  down 
to  see  the  fort,  and  we  entertained  the  most  of  them. 

Fort  Foote  was  the  largest  and  most  complete  earthwork 
that  was  built  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  and  I  believe 
is  still  standing.  It  commanded  the  approaches  by  the 
river  for  several  miles,  and  its  great  guns  would  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  get  past  it.  There 
had  never  been  such  large  guns  mounted  before  as  it  con- 
tained, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  soldiers  (it  took  three 
or  four  hundred  at  a  time)  would  never  be  able  to  get  them 
up  the  bluff  and  into  position.  The  balls  fired  from  them 
were  so  heavy  that  I  could  not  even  turn  one  over  on  the 
ground,  each  weighing  500  pounds,  and  required  100 
pounds  of  powder  to  fire  them.  When  fired,  the  men  were 
instructed  to  raise  on  their  toes  and  open  their  mouths  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  concussion. 

One  day  there  came  down  the  president,  secretary  of  war, 
and  several  general  officers,  with  their  wives,  to  see  the 
guns  fired.  Careful  preparation  and  distance  measure- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  experiment ;  a  large  target 
placed  upon  a  raft  had  been  anchored  near  the  Virginia 
shore,  about  two  miles  below.  The  men  had  practiced 
until  they  felt  sure  of  their  aim.  Just  as  the  party  were 
assembling  to  witness  the  smashing  of  the  target  with  one 
of  the  great  balls,  the  colonel  was  astonished  and  chagrined 
to  see  through  his  glass  a  small  party  of  rebels  row  out  from 
the  shore,  cut  the  anchor  ropes,  and  quickly  tow  the  tar- 
get around  a  bend  of  the  river  out  of  sight  ;  so  the  firing 
had  to  be  made  at  other  objects  of  an  unmeasured  distance. 

I  gave  them  lunch,  setting  the  tables  in  one  of  the  great 
bomb-proofs,  as  the  house  was  not  large  enough,  and  then 
took  the  ladies  all  about  the  quarters.  The  view  from  our 
window  was  very  beautiful,  overlooking  the  river  and  the 
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Virginia  shore  opposite.  About  five  miles  below  was  Fort 
Washington,  very  picturesque,  but  regarded  nearly  useless, 
as  stone  forts  had  been  proved  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand modern  artillery.  It  was,  however,  garrisoned  at 
this  time. 

We  officers'  wives  made  many  excursions  about  the 
country.  I  remember  once  we  went  by  boat  (there  was  a 
small  tug  at  all  times  in  service  at  our  fort)  to  Alexandria, 
there  took  ambulances  and  went  to  Arlington  House,  Con- 
traband Camp,  Soldiers'  Rest,  and  several  other  places  in 
Virginia. 

At  another  time  we  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  but  were  very 
glad  to  get  back  in  our  own  little  boat  without  being  fired 
upon.  Mount  Vernon  was  considered  neutral  ground,  but 
the  river  on  each  side  was  infested  with  rebel  guerrilla 
bands  that  made  the  trip  dangerous.  Another  time  we 
went  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  crossing  the  river,  and  using 
an  ambulance  on  the  Virginia  side. 

The  only  time  my  baby  was  sick  in  camp  was  at  Fort 
Foote.  She  was  seriously  ill  at  midnight.  We  called  the 
young  surgeon,  Dr.  Chamberlain,  but  felt  that  he  didn't 
know  much  about  babies,  being  a  very  young  man.  (He 
confessed  to  me  privately  afterwards  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  attend  a  baby.)  At 
daylight  my  husband  started  with  the  little  tug-boat  for 
Washington  for  Dr.  Verdi  and  his  mother.  He  arrived 
while  the  family  were  at  breakfast.  He  told  what  was  the 
matter,  and  said,  "Where  is  mother?"  His  father  an- 
swered, "  She  has  been  sick  in  bed  for  a  week."  "  I  am 
so  sorry,"  he  said,  M  I  wanted  to  take  her  back  with  me." 
"  She  will  go,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  she  can't,  if  she  is 
sick  in  bed."  "  I  am  sure  she  will  go  when  she  learns 
Nelly  is  sick,"  said  his  father.  And  sure  enough,  when 
my  husband  went  to  her  room,  he  found  her  in  bed,  but 
when  he  said,  "  Nelly  is  sick  ;  I  have  come  for  Dr.  Verdi," 
she  got  right  up,  saying-,  M  I  shall  go  with  you,"  and  in 
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less  than  an  hour  she  and  the  doctor  were  on  the  little  boat 
hurrying"  down  the  river  in  a  heavy  storm,  which  tossed 
the  boat  about  and  drenched  the  occupants.  Such  was  her 
beautiful,  unselfish  character,  putting:  aside  her  own  ills 
when  she  could  help  the  other  members  of  her  family. 
You  can  imagine  how  relieved  I  was  when  she  and  the 
doctor  came  in  at  the  door. 

Our  tug-  went  once  each  day  to  Washington  for  the  mail 
and  supplies.  My  windows  overlooked  the  winding  road 
down  the  steep  bluff  to  the  river,  and  we  were  always 
interested  to  see  who  was  coming  and  going:,  but  sa.ddened 
when  we  heard,  as  we  frequently  did,  the  beat  of  the 
rniiffled  drum,  and  watched  the  solemn  procession,  march- 
ing down  to  the  boat,  with  flag  furled,  grins  reversed,  and 
slow  vStep,  following'  some  soldier  who  had  finished  his 
service  for  his  country. 

One  day  in  April  Major  Taft  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  keep  a  secret,  as  he  needed  my  assistance.  The  offi- 
cers were  g"oing  to  present  the  lieutenant  colonel  with  a 
sword.  I  kept  the  secret,  and  assisted  in  making-  the  ar- 
rangements. On  the  24th  of  April,  I  wrote  to  my  mother, 
expressing-  reg:ret  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  home 
before  the  presentation,  saying  : 

"Will  never  suspected  a  thing.  Colonel  Haskins,  a 
one-armed  Mexican  veteran,  in  command  of  our  division, 
and  party  came  down  about  12  o'clock.  Cornelius  Under- 
wood and  daughter  and  Mr.  Patty  arrived  on  the  mail-boat. 
I  did  not  see  much  of  Mr.  Patty,  he  is  so  shy,  but  he  had 
Nelly  in  his  arms  during  the  presentation.  After  that,  the 
companies  were  formed  into  a  hollow  square.  ■  Will  was 
standing:  near  Colonel  Haskins,  and  I  near  him.  We  were 
all  by  the  house  ;  had  seats  under  the  trees.  As  the  square 
was  formed,  two  men  started  from  headquarters,  one  with  a 
table,  the  other  with  a  box.  When  Will  saw  that,  he  said, 
'  Well,  what  is  all  this  about?'  Colonel  Haskins  said,  'I 
think  it  is  time  you  knew  ;  there  is  to  be  a  sword  presen- 
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tation  here  today;  that's  what  it  all  means.'  Then  I 
asked  Will  if  he  didn't  know  about  it.  He  said,  'No,  this 
is  the  first.'  We  were  all  invited  inside  the  square,  and 
Captain  William  Wood  made  a  very  handsome  presenta- 
tion speech.  Will  appeared  perfectly  cool  and  self-pos- 
sessed, received  the  sword  very  gracefully,  and  made  a 
neat  little  speech  in  return.  I  was  so  sorry  you  were  not 
here.  I  know  that  you  would  have  been  as  proud  of  Will 
as  I  was.  He  commenced  by  saying  he  was  perfectly  sur- 
prised, although  he  knew  an  officer  should  never  be  sur- 
prised, but  they  must  make  allowance  for  him,  as  he  was 
only  a  volunteer.  After  that  the  sword,  sash  and  belt  were 
put  on,  and  Will  conducted  a  short  drill,  after  which  I 
invited  all  in  to  lunch.  We  had  sandwiches,  oysters,  raw 
and  stewed,  coffee,  cake  and  pickles.  We  entertained,  I 
should  think,  about  forty  people  ;  had  plenty  for  them, 
and  everything-  was  satisfactory,  the  guests  leaving  between 
4  and  5  o'clock.  It  is  so  warm  now  that  we  do  not  need 
fires.  Nelly  is  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time.  The  trees 
at  the  back  of  the  house  are  nearly  in  full  leaf.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  could  see  them  open." 

On  May  10th,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  came 
orders  for  my  husband,  with  his  command,  to  report  to 
Colonel  Wellington,  at  Arlington,  Ya.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble, we  packed  up  as  many  things  as  we  could  take,  leav- 
ing the  rest.  I  wrote,  "  I  came  up  to  Washington  on  the 
tug-boat  at  2  o'clock,  leaving  just  as  the  companies  marched 
down  to  take  their  boats.  It  is  real  hard  to  leave  such  a 
pleasant  place,  although  I  had  been  expecting  it  for  a 
week." 

Our  regiment  was  sent  from  Arlington  to  Fort  Richard- 
son, and  from  there  to  Fort  Reynolds,  where  the  lieuten- 
ant colonel's  headquarters  was  in  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house. Soon  after,  the  regiment  being  ordered  to  the 
front,  my  husband  came  for  me  one  morning  with  an  am- 
bulance, and  we  went  to  Alexandria  and  purchased  such 
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necessary  articles  as  he  thought  he  could  carry  with  him, 
packing-  them  in  a  small  mess-chest.  One  thing  I  remem- 
ber was  a  piece  of  dried  beef,  which  he  afterwards  tied  to 
the  bow  of  his  saddle,  and  carried  as  long-  as  it  lasted,  cut- 
ting off  a  piece  occasionally  on  the  march.  I  went  back 
with  him  to  the  old  farm-house,  staying  until  the  next  day. 
While  there,  I  sewed  his  two  army  blankets  together,  mak- 
ing a  sleeping  bag,  which  he  afterwards  used  most  of  the 
time  when  they  were  without  tents. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1864,  the  9th  Artillery  came  to- 
gether and  marched  to  Belle  Plain.  Nelly  and  I  were  with 
Mr.  Seward  in  Washington.  I  was  sure  to  stay  in  the 
house,  fearing  that  my  husband  might  come  and  find  me 
away.  He  did  come  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  May, 
saying  that  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  that  Colonel  Welling  had  come  up  with  him 
and  resigned  his  commission,  as  he  would  not  go  to  the 
front.  After  he  had  finished  his  business  with  Colonel 
Welling  at  the  War  Department,  he  had  time  only  for  a 
hurried  dinner  ;  then  Mr.  Seward  and  I  went  with  him  to 
the  river,  where  we  found  the  boat  that  had  brought  him 
up  waiting,  and  he  left  us. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Seward  took  Fanny  and 
me  with  several  friends  down  the  river,  to  go,  as  he  said, 
M  to  Belle  Plain  to  see  William."  It  was  a  bad  day,  the 
river  was  rough,  and  when  we  arrived,  it  was  too  rough 
to  make  the  landing,  and  much  to  my  grief,  the  boat 
turned  and  we  started  back.  Fanny  and  I  strained  our 
eyes  looking,  but  could  not  see  even  a  tent,  so  we  sat  out 
of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  party  and  had  a  good  cry,  we 
were  so  disappointed. 

The  next  day  we  found  that  the  regiment  had  left  Belle 
Plain  early  Sunday  morning,  so  we  could  not  have  found 
them  had  we  landed. 

Soon  after  this,  my  husband  was  appointed  colonel, 
receiving  his  commission  just  as  he  was  going  into  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Cold  Harbor:  We  did  not  even  hear  from  him  for 
weeks.  After  dinner  I  always  went  upstairs  and  stayed 
while  the  nurse  went  to  her  dinner.  On  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  June,  while  sitting-  in  the  twilight,  I  heard  my 
husband  call  "  Jenny."  I  jumped  up,  listened,  and  heard 
again,  4 'Jenny,"  so  distinctly  that  I  went  into  the  hall, 
and  again  came  the  voice,  "  Jenny,"  so  plain  I  looked  over 
the  railing,  fully  expecting  to  see  him  coming  up  the  stairs. 
There  was  no  one  there,  and  I  went  back  disappointed, 
thinking  how  strange  it  was.  Afterwards,  I  found  that 
this  occurrence  took  place  at  the  very  hour  that  he  was  in 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  came  very  near  losing  his 
life. 

I  stayed  in  Washington, hoping  to  hear  from  my  husband, 
until  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  Nelly  became  ill,  and 
Mr.  Seward  said,  "  My  daughter,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  that 
little  girl  here  any  longer  ;  I  promise  you  I  will  send  you 
the  news  of  William  immediately  we  receive  any."  The 
nurse  and  I  packed  our  trunks,  and  John  Butler,  a  trusted 
colored  servant,  went  with  us  to  New  York,  and  put  us  on 
the  train  for  Auburn,  after  spending  the  night  at  the  Astor 
House. 

Oh!  what  a  dreadful  long  waiting  that  was!  No  word, 
only  news  of  terrible  battles  every  day.  The  first  news 
that  we  received  was  a  few  words  written  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  from  Colonel  MacDougall,  saying,  "  I  have 
just  seen  Will  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  he  is  all  right.  Had  a 
hard  fight,  in  which  most  of  his  clothes  were  torn  from 
him." 

A  letter  from  Quartermaster  Knowles,  written  June  4, 
1864,  received  two  weeks  later,  said,  "  I  left  there  after 
their  first  day's  fight,  June  1.  It  was  a  very  hotly  con- 
tested battle.  The  colonel  and  Major  Taft  got  through  all 
right,  and  were  so  up  to  8  o'clock  tonight.  The  colonel 
got  a  rap  over  the  head  with  a  rebel  gun  or  sword,  and  had 
one  leg  of  his  pants  torn  off,  and  his  satchel  stolen  from 
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Banty  off  his  horse  that  night,  as  all  officers  were  ordered 
to  dismount  and  send  their  horses  to  the  rear.  We  have 
been  assigned  to  the  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  6th  Corps, 
which  is  his  address.  Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 
and  be  assured  you  have  my  best  wishes  and  constant 
prayer  for  the  success  and  safety  of  our  dear  colonel  com- 
manding, and  accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  regards  - 
and  sympathy  for  yourself,  from  one  who  feels  sincerely 
and  truly  your  friend.    Henry  P.  Knowles." 

All  of  our  letters  were  a  long  time  in  reaching  us.  One 
I  have  dated  June  5,  was  received  by  me  on  the  20th.  Of 
.  course,  our  letters  were  equally  long  in  reaching  the  camps. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  if  I  tell  you  how  our  reg- 
iment on  one  occasion  threw  up  their  breastworks.  My 
husband  wrote  a  letter  dated  ' '  In  the  field  about  three  miles 
south  of  Petersburgh,"  saying,  "Orders  were  then  re- 
ceived for  the  first  line  of  battle  to  intrench  themselves. 
My  regiment  being  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  brigade, 
we  composed  the  front  line,  and  to  throw  up  breastworks 
without  a  single  tool  of  any  description  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  I,  however,  divided  the  regiment  into  two  single 
lines,  and  had  the  first  loosen  the  earth  with  their  bayo- 
nets, and  the  second  line  throw  it  up  in  the  form  of  breast- 
works, using  their  tin  cups  and  plates  in  place  of  shovels. 
vIn  one  hour  from  the  time  I  received  the  order,  we  had  a 
fine  work  at  least  five  feet  high.  The  continual  shower  of 
rebel  bullets  accelerated  the  work." 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  10,  I  was  staying  at  my 
mother's,  when  about  noon,  my  sister,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  and 
her  husband  came  in.  Mr.  Pomeroy  said,  ■  *  There  was  a 
battle  at  Monocacy,  Maryland,  yesterday."  I  said,  "  Will 
could  not  have  been  in  that,  as  he  is  down  in  front  of  Pet- 
ersburgh, Va."  "  No,  "he  replied,"  the  9th  Artillery  were 
in  the  battle."  I  looked  at  him  startled,  and  he  then  said, 
"  It  is  reported  that  Will  is  wounded  and  taken  prisoner." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  telegraph  office  was 
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kept  open  all  that  day  and  the  following-  night,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Bostwick  took  turns  in  watching  the  news  that  passed 
over  the  wires.  The  telegraph  and  railroad  lines  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  had  been  cut  off  by  the  rebels, 
so  the  news  from  there  was  received  through  couriers  to 
Annapolis.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Seward,  and  we  concluded  to 
pack  our  trunks,  and  be  ready  to  start  for  Washington 
as  soon  as  railroad  communications  were  reopened.  All 
night  my  two  brothers-in-law  waited  and  watched  until  2 
o'clock,  when  a  despatch  came,  saying,  '  Colonel  Seward 
wounded,  but  not  a  prisoner."  Major  Taft  was  shot  and 
lost  his  leg.  Surgeon  Chamberlain  stayed  with  him,  and 
both  were  taken  prisoners. 

My  husband's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  falling 
upon  him,  broke  his  ankle.  He  also  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  arm.  He  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  on  a  private's  uniform,  as  he  had 
lost  his  own  at  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  After  the  rebel 
line  had  passed  over  him,  he  crawled  on  the  ground  to  a 
piece  of  woods,  where  he  found  a  mule,  which,  with  the 
help  of  a  straggler,  he  mounted,  using  his  red  silk  pocket 
handkerchief  for  a  bit  and  bridle,  and  rode  about  fifteen 
miles  during  the  night  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  overtook  his 
retreating  regiment.  He  was  taken  to  Washington,  and 
after  five  days  he  came  home  to  us.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  shocked  his  sister  Fanny  and  I  were,  when  we  met  him 
at  the  depot,  to  see  how  thin  and  worn  he  looked  ;  but  how 
happy  we  were  to  have  him  with  us,  and  to  nurse  him 
back  to  health.  It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  this 
mule  was  one  of  my  husband's  own  pack  mules.  Having 
two,  his  orderly,  Henry  Rooker,  had  ridden  away  on  one, 
leaving  this  one  to  her  fate.  They  were  brought  home, 
and  Mrs.  Chesebro,  my  husband's  cousin,  kept  them  both 
on  her  farm  on  Canandaigua  lake  until  they  died,  taking 
especial  care  of  "  Jenny,"  as  she  called  her,  for  bringing 
her  master  safely  away  from  the  rebels. 
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His  horse  lay  on  the  field  with  a  wound  in  the  neck,  ap- 
parently dead,  but  shortly  after  recovering-  from  the  shock, 
followed  the  troops,  overtook  the  retreating-  orderly  on  the 
mule,  who,  seeing-  the  blood  streaming  from  the  poor  ani- 
mal's neck,  staunched  its  flow  with  the  contents  of  his 
tobacco  pouch,  and  took  him  to  Washington,  where  his 
wound  was  properly  cared  for.  He  continued  in  my  hus- 
band's service.  The  following  winter,  in  Martinsburgh, 
when  he  was  harnessed  to  an  ambulance  in  order  to  take 
General  Custer  and  his  bride  to  Winchester,  he  resented 
the  indignity,  and  kicked  the  vehicle  to  pieces. 

In  September,  my  husband  received  a  commission  as 
brigadier  general,  conferred  upon  him  for  his  service  at 
the  Battle  of  Monocacy. 

Early  in  October,  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  with  headquarters  at 
Martinsburgh  ;  and  although  there  were  constant  raids  and 
skirmishes  with  the  rebels,  there  was  not  the  continual, 
terrible  anxiety  for  us  women  at  home  that  there  was  before. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  our  son  William  was  bom. 
His  father  had  a  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence  to  come  home 
and  make  his  son's  acquaintance.  This  occurrence  ended 
my  personal  army  life,  as  it  was  a  little  too  much  for  me 
to  go  into  army  quarters  with  two  babies. 

Soon  after  my  husband  returned  to  Martinsburgh,  where 
he  remained  during  the  winter  of  1864  and  '65.  I  had  two 
severe  trials.  My  nurse  was  taken  sick  and  died  ;  and  the 
night  that  her  remains  lay  in  the  room  opposite  to  mine,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Captain  Knowles,  telling  me  that  my 
husband  was  very  sick.  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  deserted 
and  everything  was  going  wrong. 

In  April,  1865,  my  husband  and  my  brother,  George 
Watson,  who  was  an  aide-de-camp,  rank  lieutenant,  on 
General  Seward's  staff,  were  at  home  on  a  short  leave  of 
absence.  They  started  for  Martinsburgh  on  the  night  of 
April  13,    In  the  morning  of  April  14,  my  mother,  who 
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was  keeping-  me  company  for  the  night,  and  I  were  awak- 
ened early  by  a  servant  coming-  to  tell  us  that  a  man  had 
heard  that  the  president  had  been  killed,  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Frederick  were  killed,  and  Colonel  Augustus  nearly 
killed,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  wounded.  Of  course, 
we  were  in  great  excitement. 

About  7:30  the  side  door  bell  rang  furiously.  Eliza  went 
to  the  door,  and  we  heard  a  woman's  voice,  very  loudly 
and  excitedly  saying,  "  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Seward.  I 
must  see  Mrs.  Seward."  Eliza  said,  "Well,  you  can't 
see  her."  Mother  went  to  the  door  and  asked  what  she 
wanted.  She  only  said,  "  I  must  see  Mrs.  Seward."  I 
started  to  go  to  the  door,  but  Eliza  pushed  me  back,  put- 
ting her  arms  around  me,  saying,  "Don't  go,  don't  go, 
she  wants  to  kill  you  too  ;  I  know  she  does,  she  looks  so 
crazy."  Mother  would  not  let  the  woman  in  through  the 
door,  and  finally  shut  it.  I  said,  "  Mother,  let  me  see 
what  the  woman  wants."  Mother  replied,  "  She  will  not 
tell  what  she  wants,  and  she  looks  so  wild,  I  do  not  think 
it  safe  for  you  to  see  her."  The  servants  insisted  that  the 
woman  intended  to  kill  Mrs.  Seward.  I  always  regretted 
that  I  could  not  have  gotten  to  her,  as  she  might  have  had 
some  valuable  information  to  give  me.  She  came  and 
went  in  a  hack,  evidently  just  arrived  on  the  train. 

Soon  telegrams  began  to  arrive,  telling  of  the  dreadful 
assassination.  My  husband  heard  the  awful  news,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Baltimore,  early  in  the  morning.  All  the  trains 
to  Washington  were  stopped.  lie  telegraphed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  who  at  once  ordered  an  especial  engine, 
which  took  him,  with  my  brother,  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington, where  they  found  the  house,  of  course,  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  My  husband  remained  at  the  bedside 
of  his  wounded  father  and  brothers,  and  cared  for  his  mother 
until  her  death,  on  June  21,  1865.-  The  war  having  ended, 
he  resigned  his  commission  on  June  1. 
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Sonnontouan,  1656-1684,  by  Charles  Flawley,  D.  D.,  with 
Map  by  John  S.  Clark,  p.  7. 

Sixth  Annual  Address  of  President,  1883,  p.  93. 

Seventh  Annual  Address  of  President,  1884,  p.  111. 

Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  1879- 
1884,  p.  139. 

Publications  of  the  Society,  p.  142. 

Papers  Read  Before  the  Society,  187S-1SS4,  p.  142.  * 

By-Laws,  p.  145.  Officers  and  Committees,  1884, 
p.  150. 

List  of  Members,  p.  151. 
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Collections  Number  Four.    1887 . 
Officers  and  Committees,  1886,  p.  2. 
Ninth  Annual  Address,  1886,  p.  3. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hawley,  D.  D.,  p.  27. 

Memorial  Address  on  the  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D., 
by  Rev.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  p.  45. 

Appendix,  containing"  other  memorials  of  Dr.  Hawley, 
p.  77. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  97.    By-Laws,  p.  99. 
List  of  Members,  p.  102. 

Collections  Number  Five.    1887 . 

Officers  and  Committees,  1887,  p.  VI. 

Tenth  Annual  Address  of  President,  1887,  p.  ix. 

Sewers,  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Sewerage  System  of  the  City  of  Auburn,  by  Cyrenus 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  with  Illustrations  by  Frank  R.  Rathbun, 
p.  5. 

"  Hobbies,"  and  Some  Which  We  Have  Ridden  in  1886, 
by  William  H.  Seward,  p.  109. 

Collections  Number  Six.  1888. 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  5.    By-Laws,  p.  7. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1888,  p.  11. 
List  of  Members,  p.  12. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting,  1888,  p.  15. 

Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Wool  in  Cayuga  County 
from  its  First  Introduction  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Wil- 
liam Hayden,  p.  19. 

Memoir  of  David  Thomas,  by  J.J.  Thomas,  p.  39. 

Biography  of  William  Bostwick,  by  Henry  H.  Bostwick, 
p.  57. 

Recollections  of  My  Early  Life  in  Auburn,  by  Mrs. 
Deborah  Bronson,  p.  65. 
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Reminiscences  of  My  Early  Life  in  Auburn,  by  Mrs.  S. 
Benton  Hunt,  p.  103. 

Cayuga  Joint  Stock  Company  of  1849,  by  W.  A.  Ogden, 
p.  125. 

Biography  of  General  Fleming-,  by  C.  M.  Baker,  p.  155. 
The  Burning-  of  the  St.  James,  with  Some  Account  of 
the  Early  Taverns  of  Auburn  and  Vicinity,  by  B.  B. 
Snow,  p.  173. 

Collections  Number  Seven.  1889. 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  6. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1889,  p.  8. 
•List  of  Members,  p.  9. 

Twelfth  Annual  Address  of  President,  1889,  by  William 
H.  Seward,  p.  17. 

Early  Days  and  College  Life  of  the  Late  William  H, 
Seward,  by  William  H.  Seward,  p.  23. 

History  of  the  Press  of  Cayug-a  County,  from  1798  to 
1877,  by  Elliot  G.  Storke,  p.  51. 

The  Early  Modes  of  Travel  and  Transportation  in 
Cayug-a  County,  by  J.  Lewis  Grant,  p.  91. 

Recollections  of  the  Early  Days  of  Auburn,  by  Michael 
S.  Myers,  p.  115. 

A  Sketch  of  Roswell  Franklin,  the  Pioneer  Settler  of 
Cayug-a  County,  by  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D.,  p.  133. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Governor  Throop,  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Throop  Martin,  p.  155. 

Sullivan's  Expedition  and  the  Cayug'as,  by  D.  Warren 
Adams,  p.  171. 

The  Late  C.  H.  Merriman,  by  James  R.  Cox,  p.  197. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Joseph  L.  and  John  Richard- 
son, by  Frank  W.  Richardson,  p.  217. 

Collections  Number  Eight.  1890. 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  6. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1890,  p.  8. 
List  of  Members,  p.  10. 
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Extract  from  Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting",  1890,  p.  16. 

Records  of  Current  Events,  First  Series,  from  April  11, 
1877,  to  February  11,  1879,  by  B.  B.  Snow,  pp.  17-196. 
Index  to  Record,  pp.  197-200. 

Collections  Ntimber  Nine.  1891. 
Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  4. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1891,  p.  6. 
List  of  Members,  p.  8. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting-,  1891,  p.  14. 

Record  of  Current  Events,  Second  Series,  from  Febru- 
ary, 1879,  to  May  13,  1890,  by  B.  B.  Snow,  pp.  15-214. 
Index  to  Record,  pp.  215-226. 

Collections  Number  Te?i.  1893. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1893,  p.  4. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Cayuga 
County,  two  papers,  by  John  W.  O'Brien,  pp.  5-57. 

Collections  Number  Eleven.  1894. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1894,  p.  4. 
Record  of  Current  Events,  1S90-1S94,  by  E.  Clarence 
Aiken,  pp.  5-184.    Index  to  Record,  pp.  185-198. 

Collections  Number  Twelve.  1906. 
Officers  and  Committees,  1906,  p.  4. 
Sketch  of  the  Auburn  Academy,  by  Benjamin  B.  Snow, 
p.  5. 

The  Roads  and  Streets  of  Auburn,  by  Charles  M.  Baker, 
p.  45. 

Personal  Experiences  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Mrs.  Janet 
W.  Seward,  p.  SI. 

Publications  of  the  Society,  p.  107. 
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Other  Publications. 
"  First  Annual  Meeting-  of  the  Cayug'a  County  Histori- 
cal Society,"  1878,  containing- :  Officers  and  Committees, 
1877-78,  p.  3.  First  Annual  Address  of  President,  1878, 
p.  4.  Report  of  Librarian,  February,  1878,  p.  16. 
Treasurer's  Report,  February,  1878,  p.  18.  Certificate  of 
Incorporation,  p.  19.  By-Laws,  p.  21.  List  of  Members, 
p.  24. 

11  Manual  of  the  Cayug'a  County  Historical  Society," 
1893,  containing":  Officers,  1893,  p.  5.  Standing  Com- 
mittees, 1893,  p.  6.  Certificate  of  Incorporation,  p.  7. 
By-Laws,  p.  9.  Honorary  Members,  p.  14.  Correspond- 
ing-Members,  p.  15.  Resident  Members,  p.  17.  Deceased 
Members,  p.  18.  Former  Officers,  p.  19.  Papers  read 
before  Society  (1876-1893),  p.  21.  Publications  of  Soci- 
ety, p.  28. 

A  number  of  papers  read  before  the  society,  and  not 
printed  in  the  Collections,  have  been  published,  more  or 
less  completely,  in  the  newspapers  of  Auburn  or  otherwise. 
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